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‘NEWS OF THE Y WEEK, 


N Monday night, in the. Pl of Commons, Lord Stanley 
O commenced the exposure of what looks as if it might turn out 
to be one of those jobs which so often affect the fate of Govern- 
ments,—that, namely, in connection with the Patent Office, of 
which we gave some account last week. Sir Roundell Palmer and 


Mr, Gladstone stated what they knew of the matter, which was! combined committee of each trade ? 


quite enough to bring Lord Westbury to his feet on the following 
night in the House of Lords. We need not repeat here the account 
of his statement criticized minutely in another column, It called 
up Lord Derby, who strangely apologized for some hypothetical 
but singularly dishonest practices of which (as he had been in- 
formed) the defaulting Patent Clerk had been guilty ; and various 
other Jords, the Marquis of Bath, the Duke of Montrose, and 
several more, explained how unreasonable it was to suppose that 
the committee appvinted to consider this Reading Clerk’s pension 
should inquire into the discreditable reasons alleged for his resig- 
nation of his post before granting him that pension. ‘They 
evidently resented the idea that it was their duty to consider 
whether he deserved a pension or not. It has since come 
out that the scandal about the pension not the only 
one connected with this gentleman's duties. It is stated with 
great appearance of precision that when Mr. Edmunds first 
accepted the Clerkship to the Patents in 1833—the one at 400/. a 
year—he was pledged to pay 300/. of it to Lord Brougham (the 
then Chancellor) and his brother—100/. to Mr. Brougham, 2001. 
to keep down the interest of a mortgage of 5,0001. on the landed 
property of Lord Brougham. Of course even if this be true, we 
know as yet nothing of the motive. Money may have been lent 
to Mr. Edmunds by the brothers on condition of receiving a 
portion of his salary by way of security. It is scarcely likely that 
so shrewd a man of the world as Lord Brougham should have 
mixed himself up with so small and yet disgraceful a job as this 
would be, if the payments made were payments for procuring Mr. 
Edmunds the place. It is singular, however, how every fresh 
glimpse into this affair discloses new suspicion of new mud. 


Is 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly brought on his long-threatened motion on 
Tuesday. He moved “That in any future remission of indirect 
taxation the House should take into consideration the duty on 
malt, with a view to its early reduction and ultimate repeal.” The 
Ministry generally took no part in the debate, though Mr. Milner 
Gibson spoke urging that the nation derived a revenue of 
20,000,000/. from alcohol in all its forms, that beer had no pre- 
ferential claim, and that it was unjust to exempt the drink of 
England while taxing that of Ireland and Scotland. Mr. Neate 
proposed as an amendment that, ‘‘ considering the immunities and 
exemptions enjoyed by the owners and occupiers of land, they were 
not entitled to consideration in the matter of the malt-tax,” but if 
it were abolished compensation should be sought in extending the 
probate duty and succession duty equally to land. This amend- 
ment was withdrawn, and ona division the original motion was 
defeated by 251 to 171. 





The iron trade is on the brink of a great calamity. ‘There has 
existed for some time a kind of agreement between the ironmasters 


| Staffordshire refused and struck, relying on contributions from the 
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and the puddlers that the men shall have as daily wages 1s. in the 


IS05, 


1/. of the price,—if that is 8/. they will have 8s., and so on. 
Recently iron falling, the masters might have reduced, but 
waited until, being able to wait no longer, they made the re- 


duction. The men generally yielded, but the puddlers of North 
Thereupon the master’s who also form a Union, 
threatened that unless the North Staffordshire men gave way they 
would to-day commence a general lock-out. ‘The Unions have in 
vain tried to inluce the men to submit, and by the latest news on 
Friday it appears that to-day every forge in Great Britain and 
Wales will be closed, at a loss to the men of 120,000/. per week in 
wages alone, and to the country of an amount frightful to con- 
template. The action of the masters appears at first sight harsh, 
but the case is very peculiar, the puddlers really dictating to the 
mass of the workers as well as to the employers, and using their 
power most determinately. We trust the quarrel will end in a 
combined committee, but Mr. Gladstone should look into the ques- 
tion of these strikes. He is the only member of the Cabinet not 
afraid to move, and the evil cannot be beyond remedy. Suppose 
an official arbitrator to act as cx-oficio chairman of the 
Its resolutions would then 


trade generally. 


we have 


have a moral weight almost as effective as law. 


Since the evacuation of Charleston and of Fort 
near Wilmington, the only considerable military event has been 
the loss of Wilmington itself by the Confederates, which took 
place on the 22nd February. General Schofield occupied the city, 
and sent General Terry in pursuit of the retreating force of the 
Confederates. They fell back northwards, no doubt bound to 
Virginia. ‘This gives the Federal commander a new base on the 

for the prosecution of the campaign against Richmond, and 
of Richmond by General Lee far more 
There is no fresh news from Sherman ex- 


Anderson, 


renders the evacuation 
probable than before. 

cept the evidence of the Richmond papers that he enforces strict 
discipline on his line of march, and ** punishes all outrages upon 
citizens.” ‘The Southern papers have been forbidden to publish 
news of Sherman's operations, and as he is far in the interior, 
marching through North Carolina the Danville railroad, 
his own despatches cannot reach the Government till he opens 


with Wilmington. 


towards 


communications 


The Bill for arming 200,000 slaves has been re- 
the Southern again passed the House of 
tatives, but again been rejected in the Senate, this time by only 
a majority of 1, instead of by the great majority of 13 to 3 
which rejected it a few weeks previously. Of course it must be 
reconsidered and pass. A majority of one, in one House only, will 
never stand against the Executive,—but it is probably too late. 
The slaves had organized a short time ago, when they expected 
this measure, extensive secret societies pledging them to join the 
army, to serve, and to desert or attack their masters in the first 
battle. lad the South frankly abandoned its darling institution 
two years ago, it might doubtless have saved the Confederacy, 


introduced into 


Congress, Represen- 


The Emperor of the French has sustained another severe blow. 
M. de Morny expired at eight a.m. Friday. ‘The deceased 
gentleman was remarkable for a moderation of temper rare among 
Bonapartists, and a personal popularity still more infrequent. As 
President of the Legislative Body his tact and good humour 
secured him many friends, and somehow his gains on the Bourse, 
which were very large, did not attract towards him the usual ill- 
will. Ile was believed in Paris to be one of the many illegitimate 
members of the Imperial family, and was personally liked as well 
as trusted by the Emperor 


on 


The Record of Wednesday had a sensation article, rather refresh- 
ing in the Sahara of its recent gritty dogmatism, on the Dean of 
Westminster's recent paper published in /’raser’s Magazine on 
“The Theology of the Nineteenth Century.” The Record ends its 
review with describing the substance of that paper as sheer 
INFIDELITY, printing the last word in capital letters and with a 





THE 
am. The Record finds that Dr. 
Stanley holds the only articles of be lief essential to religion to be 
‘‘the moral attributes of Gol” and the ‘ moral duties of 
that everything beyond this belongs to theology, —that theology is 
produced by ‘‘human reasoning,” and consists only of 


0 


a spiritual tel 


line to itself like 


KC inen, 





of thinking men.” We real Dr. Stanley's paper pg ut discover- 
ing this wonderful conclusion of the PRecord’s. eology is the 
knowledge offerel us by Gol of Himself, and is of course ind ‘pen- 
dent of our powers of apprehension, but Dr. Stanley differs + n 
the Record in thinking that unlevelopel or unexerte:l powers of | 
apprehension may prevent us fron ‘ing a dight which ‘shines in | 
darkness,” while the Record thinks that too much developed and 


is from 


too earnestly exerted powers of apprehension will prevent 
seeing that light. The Record thinks that to open your eyes to 
discriminate anxiously every detail of revelation, human and 


divine, is infidelity ; Dr. Stauley thinks that to close them to any 


such detail is infidelity. 


Mr. Newdegate moved yest sterday ‘week, too late for our last im- 
pression, for a select committee “ to inquire into the existence, 
character, and inerease of monastic or conventual societies or 


establishments in Great Britain.” His only case for inquiry was 
the large increase of these establishments, a case which he supple- 
mented by a number of very apocryphal stories. In 1841 there 
were of monasteries 1, of convents 16, of colleges 9. In 1865 
there were monasteries 58, of convents 187, of colle 10, 
certainly a great increase creditable to the energy of Cardinal 
Wiseman. Mr. Whalley cancelled his absurd gestures and 
spasmodic speech much of the impression Mr. Newdegate's 
moderation of made, and amused the House 

sively by insisting that Mr. Collett, who went over to Belgium 
to see the Junatic nun Mary Ryan, saw ‘in her natural state,” 
—an assertion which he reiterated eagerly when the House laughed. 
Mr. Newdegate’s resolution was rejected by 103 to 79, less because 
an inspection of such institutions by Catholic civilians is intrinsi- 
ise the acdvocat that measure are 


Fes 





of 
by 


manner eXces- 


1 
ner ° 


ss of 


cally unreasonable than beea 
or so insulting ; 


apt to be either so credulous, or so 
all three. 


foolish, and 


sometimes 


The heavier part of the » Navy iis stimates was passed on 'Thurs- 
day, after debates which lasted through Monday and Thursday 
nights. We have explained the general drift of the discussion in 
another place, but must add here that the most effective speech 
was Mr. Stansfeld’s. He made a real point. Ile maintained that 
whenever the question was between men and ships we should build 
ships, and that the true object now was to build an invulnerable 
ocean-going gun-carriage. We hala gun, a 600-pounder, which 
could pierce anything, but nothing to send it to sea on. Te 
would build small invulnerable steamers of great speed, if neces- 
sary to carry only one gun, the 
mark she presented, and the less loss if she foundered, while if more 
guns were wanted in action they could be worked on separate 
boats more easily than in a broadside. Ie felt sure that two such 
boats carrying guns of 22} tons would be more efficient than the 
Warrior, and cost very much less. ‘The suggestion appeared to 
excite great attention in the House, and probably left in the minds 


The smaller steamer the less 


1eV 


of Tories a little regret that they had turned an inventive mind 
out of the Admiralty because its 7 ssor had a Red friend or two. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley ge done a wise thing. Te has issues 


Post Office allowing its officers to pass through 
Yourt for debts contracted before 
dismissal. Mr. W. Jackson availed himself of this order on ‘Tues- 
day, and it came out that he hal * backed a bill” for a brother 
clerk, was called on to pay, and borrowed the money of Messr: 
Nathan and Swattom, usurers. They charged him usually sirty 
per cent., relying on the order which dismisses them if they appeal 
to the Court of Bankruptcy. ‘The bankrupt stated that six on 


an order in the 


the Bankruptcy ¢ January without 





» 


seven money-lenders regularly visit the Post Office on pay-day, | 


are obliged to run into 


stories would be 


‘¢elean out the clerks,” who then 
We believe worse 
on?, 


ind 

debt for necessaries. 

the War and other it 

usurers being the 

Surely it would pay some minor bank to abolish this outrageous 

system, and advertise loans to the Civil Service at say ten per 
1,] 


The security is good enough, though not saleable. 


offices, —the only is said, 


Customs, which is filled with working clerks. 


cent. 

The letters of the Times correspondent from the South have 
entirely changed their tone. He writes from Charleston on the 
14th and rd of January, anticipates its evacuation, 
Carolina as quite disposed to make terins with ‘‘a 
‘**On all sides I am warned in Charleston 


23 and 


speaks of South 


magnanimous foe. 
that American is not to be judged by the same rules as European 
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free of the | 
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| luman nature.” Ife contrasts the tone of the South Carolinians 
land other Southerners with that of the Virginians, amply proy ring 
| that the South has not as Mr. Gladst contended, been made 
a ‘nation by its union in defence of slavery. Virginia, of all the 
is uithern States, had that evil institution in i and least 
| corr atlas form, and Virginia alone has independence fairly at 
heart. “Phe 7imex correspon leat rongly asserts the excessive 
funpopularity of Mr. Davis's Acininis ion in the cotton States 
= a ee ee eal a 
r ands ks of th n gu as with ut * ba kbone. 
Kent icky andl Delaware hive both refuse] to ratify the con- 
stitutional amen tment abolishing slaver’ dut there is no hurry, 
It will do as well years hence. [t neel not be re-introduced, 


and whenever the refractory legislatures do agree to it, and givea 


majority of three-fourths of the States of the Union, it will become 


law. 


The Upper House of the Can adia un 2 Parlis ument has ig oy the 
project of Federation by 45 to 15. This is satisfactory, but it is 
1 that the vote in the Lower House will be much less degei- 
» French members voting as four to one against it. In New 
‘k also the opposition will be strong, and throughout the 
Colonies there to be a feeling that the measure is a little 
popular in Great Britain. It must be 
that there Il many American sympathizers in the Canadas, 
Northerners of lislike and distrust a scheme 


volunt entrance of the 


believe: 
sive, the 


DBrunswi 


sees ye 


remembered, however, 


too 


are stil 





and that all grades ¢ 


which renders the ary Colonies into the 


Union impracticable 





Secretary has advised the issue of 


It is reported that the Home 
of the jury declaring 


a full pardon to Pelizzioni. After the verdict 
that Gregorio Mogni struck the blow which caused the death of 
Michael Harrington there was no other possible, but it is 
strange how still hangs over the affair. ‘That 
Gregorio stabbed some one is quite clear, but that one of them 

deceased is only matter of conjecture, and the positive 
testimony that Pelizzioni was off Harrington, and 
Harrington’s own statement when dying that he was the man, 
remain still unexplained, It is to be noticed that while the grand 
jury thought Gregorio the man, the petty jury who tried Pelizzioni 
Our own impression is that while 
not 


course 





much obscurity 


was the 
dragged 


to their verdict. 
it, the true facts of the case are even yet 


still adhy 


re 


Pelizzioni was innocei 











known. ‘ 


It appears from a short discussion in the Hlouse of Commons on 
Monday between Mr. Vansittart and Sir C. Wood, that there are 
,713 native troops, armed police, and irregulars in [ndia, 
2,052 native artillerymen, and 68,336 European soldiers, 
these natives. Neverthe- 
1 an increase to the 
of organized 


Zé 





now 
including 
whose 
less th 
native 
natives 


principal business it is to wat sh 
! Government has recommende 
army, which is overworked. The 
f all sorts is now greater than it was before the mutiny, 
of armed men called police it is much 
When the next mutiny occurs therefore 


loea 


number 
ot 
number 


a 


while fr the 


more universally diffuse 


pik 


it will cover a much Jarger area, sepoys under the guise of police- 
men having now in fact possession of the Delta, which was 


formerly almost free from them. 


The 


empress [lelena, 
Wo] 


Empress Eugenie seems much inclined to play the part of 
She ddressed a circular to the Queens 
Kuro aid to apparently by subscription, 
Chureh of the Holy Sepulebre. The letter 
and terribly nineteenth-century in 


the has a 
of 
t] 


formal one, 


2 asking their rebuild, 


a somewhat 


The 


is 
tone. 


ic 
Em- 


press advises a * universal subscription” for a grand structure, to 
| be built from a design selected by an ‘international jury” from 
submitted by artists of all countries. In 


| 
| 





3 | 





| bition—by competition and contract. 
| to be done, there are individuals or sovereigns ready to do it with- 


‘competitive plans” 
Chureh of the Sepulchre is to be built like a Great Exhi- 


ct the 
Surely if the work needs 


fa 


Suppose Queen Christina, 
ex- 


out asking alms from the whole world. 
one of the richest women in Kurope, builds the church as an 
piatory 

M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instraction in France, recently pre- 
sented a report to the Emperor alvocating compulsory primary in- 
The Council condemned it, and wished to substitute a 
plan for more liberal instruction without compulsion. The Emperor 
sanctioned their plan, but allowed M. Duruy to print his in the 
Vonitewr, though without the regular ‘*seen and approved.” The 
Council then published their order, which had been sanctioned, and 
M. Duruy finding himself reduced a reporting clerk resigned. 
His resignation, however, was not accepted, anl he will probably 
return. ‘The incident is of momeut, because the Emperor is known 
to be personally favourable to the broad scheme, and the priests are 


offering ? 





struction. 
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wild with terror lest he should carry it out and break up their 
power for ever. 

M. de Sartiges, French Ambassador at Rome, has formally 
recommended the Pope to raise an army. The Pope has, as for- 
mally, refused, declaring that the Italian Convention is a nullity, 
aud that he trustsin Providence. He has also issued an invita- 
tion to the jubilee in which he asserts that the Pope *has 
authority to speak to the whole Church, and the man who listens 
not is declared by himself no longer to belong to the Church, no 
longer to be a member of the fold of Christ, and as a consequence 
no longer to have a right to the eternal inheritance of Heaven.” 
We hear on authority not often mistaken that the Pope wishes 
to summon to a Council all the Bishops of the Catholic world 
solemnly to confirm the Encyclical. ‘The Papacy has survived a 
good deal, and perhaps may even survive silliness, but we doubt if 
a new Alexander Borgia would be so formidable to it as this 
[Hildebrand in slippers. 

Mr. Layard stated on Thursday night, in answer to Lord Robert 
Cecil, that the American Government had submitted no fresh claim 
for the losses sustained through the Alabama, and in answer to 


Mr. Bright, that we had submitted a number of claims to | 


Washington. 


Mr. White asked Lord Palmerston on ‘Thursday whether he in- | 
brazilian Government by repealing the | 


tended to conciliate the 
Aberdeen Act, which gives us the power to condemn Brazilian slavers. 
The Premier, we are happy to perceive, was most distinct in his reply. 
' He should not propose to repeal the Act, for without it the slave- 


trade would be resumed to an unlimited extent. Brazil, for instance, | 


could support millions of slaves. 
that the advocates of slavery would be busiest just when their 
dearly loved system was giving way, but we should like to know 
how Mr. White comes to be enrolled among them. Does he ap- 
prove the slave trade? 
Brighton who return him will perhaps remember that he thinks 


it right or indifferent to make workmen work under the lash with- | 


out wages. 


was withdrawn on Wednesday, after an instructive debate. It 
was admitted on all hands that the state of the English rivers is 


becoming frightful, pollutions of every description being poured 


into them, but this bill would have embarrassed the whole trade of 
the country, and created a new taxing machinery. Inspectors 
under it would have had power to stop any works which injured a 
river, and then tax the neighbourhood for compensation. Part of 
the evil no doubt can be remedied, for as Sir George Grey said, 
the moment the people are convinced that sewage is profitable 
sewage will cease to be thrown away. But the use of the streams 
to carry off the refuse of mills and mines is too great and too diffi- 
cult to replace to be lightly attacked or abandoned. The question is 
not as Mr. Bright argued, one between industry and angling, but 
even health must sometimes give way to other considerations. 


Mr. Lonsdale the other day preached a sermon in the Temple 
Church to prove that the English of the nineteenth century are 
one of the most brutal races that ever existed. Allowing always 
for the million or two of Englishmen whom religion and education 
and the police-court and the hunger for money have partially 
civilized, it is not certain that he was wrong. On the 17th Sep- 
tember a pitman of Spen, Durham, returning home drunk, found 
no supper ready, and began beating his wife. He continued that 
amusement, varying his instrument occasionally, for nearly an hour 
and a half, slowly beating the woman to death with the poker and 
tongs and hearth-brush and fire-shovel. He was drunk, but | 
other pitmen heard him doing it, saw him doing it, knew he was | 
killing the woman, and remonstrated but never interfered. One | 
man sat and watched him, another smoked a pipe with him 
by the dead body. They were afraid they said, but it would 
not be very safe to tell them so, and the truth was they thought 
the man had a right to beat his wife, and if he killed her that 
was his look-out. Meanwhile they enjoyed the excitement as they 
will enjoy seeing Atkinson hanged, fecling like all other savages 
pleased with the “eruddle” of the blood, produced even in savages 
by human suffering. What an iniquity it would be to make these 
men send their children to school under penalty of a fine for every 
day they were absent ! 











The Marquis de Boissy has begun exhibiting himself in the | 
French Senate again. His last utterance, on ‘Thursday, was a hope 
that the North and South would fight on till they destroyed each 
other, for if they mae peace the French army in Mexico would 





It was of course to be expected | 
/to the extent of 250,000/., in 10,000 shares of 25/. each. 


Because, in that case, the artizans of | 
! 


Lord R. Montagu’s Bill for preventing the pollution of rivers |'"“'"** 


yesterday aud on Friday week : — 


| be made prisoner. His silly virulence exaggerates, however, an 

| Uneasiness really felt in France. It is said that General Bazaine 

| has been defeated by the Juarists at Oajaca, that the Liberals are 

| rising everywhere, and that the Emperor Maximilian has demanded 

| reinforcements from France. ‘These are rumours, but it is certain 

| that the Government is annoyed by the most recent advices from 
Mexico. 


Mr. Edward Senior, the brother of Mr. Nassau Senior, so 
| well known for his notes of foreign dialogue and poor-law com- 
‘missions in Dublin, has followed his brother speedily to the grave. 
| Ilis end was a terrible one, being killed while crossing the 
Galway railway near Phoenix Park, Dublin, on Tuesday last. He 
was only 58 years old. It seems that he was in the habit of walk- 
| ing home to his house, Ashtown Lodge, through the park, and of 
| crossing the railway at a level crossing. The policeman on duty 
frequently remonstrated with him for crossing when a train was 
in sight, and he wrote to the directors to complain of this annoy- 
ance, saying that being warned he accepted the responsibility of 
passing, and desired not to be worried about it. He was notwith- 
standing earnestly warned on this occasion, and again accepted a 
responsibility of which he did not know the extent. There is 
something very irritating in the abstract rule which keeps you, 
if a train is in sight, however far off, waiting to cross for about 
the time in which you could pass twenty such distances, and no 
doubt if the irritation occurred daily it would lead one into 
rash practical protests against such a law. Mr. Edward Senior 
was an able and thoughtful writer, though less familiar to the 
world than his brother. | 

A prospectus has been issued of the South African Land and 


Finance Company, with a capital of 500,000, first issue being 
The 
company has been established to assist in developing the re- 
sources of South Africa, the directors have provisionally agreed 
to purchase certain valuable lands in the Eastern Province of Cape 
Colony and in the Orange River Free State. ‘The eastern portion 
of the Cape Colony produces annually a large quantity of wool, 
whilst the cultivation of sugar and arrowroot is steadily on the 
Mr. C. W. Mathews, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in agricultural matters, will be appointed a member of 


| the local board as managing director. 


The Wallachian Petroleum Company, which was formed in 
February last year, and which is now, as far as the production of 
crude oil is concerned, in efficient working order, has announced a 
further issue of 4,000 preference shares of 10/. each, entitling 
the holder to a preferential dividend of 7} per cent. out of first 
profits, with rateable participation in further profits. ‘The object 
the directors have in view in issuing these shares * to erect a 
refining establishment at or near Ibraila, so as to exteuu the busi- 
ness of the company to refined oil, onthe sale of which they will 
realize a greater profit than in merely confining their operations 
to the sale of crude oil. 

The market for home securities has ruled heavy during the week, 
and prices have steady declined. On Saturday last Consols left 
off at 883 89 for money, and 894} for account. Yesterday the 
closing prices were :—For delivery, 883 3; for time, 89 to 894. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of France has been largely 
increased, the amount now held being 16,451,000/. ‘The officia! 


| minimum rate of discount has in consequence been reluced to 34 


per cent. The Bank rate here is unaltered, whilst the stock of 
bullion is 14,758,607/., being a slight decrease as compared with 
last week, 

The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


Friday, March 3. Friday, March 1 
Greek - . i os at 2 ve 202 
Do. Coupous ° oe ° ° _ oe _ 
Mexican os oe ee oe 26} pia} 
Spanish Passive +. os oe es ‘ 23 oe 323 
Do. Certificates ‘ ee oe } 3 ° d85 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe ee oe 704 oe 7s 
” ” 1862.. - ee ee a2 ee 2 
»  Consolidés.. on _ - eo 53 oe ‘ 
The following were the closing prices of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Mare 3. Friday, Moreh 1 
Caledonian .. oe .e oe ° ee 132 ° 1 A 
Great Kastern e ee 46 os 47 
Great Northern... oe oe * ee 19 x. doe 12 } 
Great Western.. .. ee °° oe 734 os 724 
Do. West Midland, Oxford ee 50 oe ) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire os ee 113jx.d. .. 1134 
London and Brighton oe ee ee ee 102 ee 
London and North-Western os o oe 117}x. d. oe 11¥ 
London and South-Western ee e 96 x. d. ae 46 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .. - - 39 oe Bs} 
Midiaud ee oe oe oe ee ee 138 x. d. oe 1304 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ° os ee 108 xd. oe dv j 
Do. York oe oe oo oe 99 xd. os 3 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—>— 
LORD WESTBURY’S CONFESSIONS. 


HE Lord Chancellor’s candour approaches nearer to that 

. white and sparkling lustre which we attribute to the 
saints than any other result of the bleaching power of the 
world’s fuller’s earth. When he has to narrate the history of 
transactions not altogether clean and edifying, there is a soft 
benignity and a stainlessness in his treatment which affect us 
like the compassion of nature burying the foul places of the 
earth in a spotless garment of driven snow. Lord Westbury’s 
explanation in the House of Lords on Tuesday of the unplea- 


sant transactions in connection with the Patent Office, of which | 
we gave a brief notice last week, was full of this tranquillizing | 
beauty. True, the feathered words, the flakes of compas- | 
sionate candour, did not fall till a heavy cloud had rested for a | 


whole day on the firmament of his own official purity. But 


this perhaps only enhances the lustre of the effect. Till Duty’s | 


stern voice was heard the Chancellor listened to the pleadings 


of pity. He could not bear to cut off a possible culprit from | 


the way of repentance and tears. Yet when the voice of con- 
science became at last imperative, the sentiment of Words- 
worth’s great ‘‘ Ode to Duty” at once prevailed with that 
pure and single mind :— 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Gcdhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face,” 


—nothing quite so fair, but the next thing to it is the bright 
reflection of that serene smile on the upturned face of the 
earthly lawgiver who keeps the conscience of England. 

Lord Westbury’s story ran thus :—Mr. Leonard Edmunds 
received the office of Clerk of the Patents (of dignities and 
estates, as well as new inventions) in 1833, with a fixed salary 
of 4007. a year, and he was bound to pay all the fees he 
received into the Exchequer, but there was no provision for 
auditing his accounts. In 1852 the patents so far as they 
refer to new inventions were regulated by a new statute,— 
commissioners were appointed (of whom the Lord Chancellor is 
the head), and Mr. Edmunds was made Clerk to the Commis- 
sioners with a salary of 600/. a year, still retaining also his 
old office,—and this time an audit was provided for his 
accounts, Mr. Edmunds being required under the new statute 
as well as under the old to pay ail fees into the Exchequer, 
and his salary being the full remuneration for all his services. 
In the meantime, about the year 1847-8 Mr. Edmunds had 
also become Reading Clerk to the House of Lords, and also 
Clerk to the Committee of the Lords, with an additional in- 
come of 1,500/. a year for these duties. A year ago irregula- 
rities in the Patent accounts were complained of, and Mr. Ed- 
munds courted inquiry in language very much like that of the 
beautiful and radiant candour now echoed by Lord Westbury on 
his own account in the House of Lords. On the 10th March last 
year Mr. Edmunds wrote, ‘‘I court and require the fullest 
Inquiry into every single point in the affairs and business of 
the Patent Office, from its first organization in 1852 to the 
present day.” It is, however, only necessary as regards Lord 
‘Westbury’s share in these transactions to say that the inquiry 
courted by Mr. Edmunds did not end well for that gentleman, 
that the Commissioners appointed to investigate his accounts re- 
ported him a defaulter, that he was given notice of trial before 
the regular tribunal, and averted it only by pressing to be relieved 
of his offices in connection with the Patents, and undertaking 
to account for all public money owing by him to the Treasury. 
It was thought that he was not liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion chiefly because the information by which he had been 
criminated had been given by himself. Mr. Edmunds’s resig- 
nation of these offices was tendered and accepted on the 
80th July in last year, and Lord Palmerston at the Lord 
Chancellor’s request appointed his son-in-law, Mr. Carler, to 
the smaller office thus vacated, leaving the greater, which was in 
his own gift, for the time vacant. At the time of Mr. Edmunds’s 
resignation, however, the Lord Chancellor threatened him 
with the loss also of his more lucrative offices in the 
House of Lords. He would take, he said, the opinion of 
Lord Cranworth and Lord Kingsdown as to the course he 
ought to pursue with reference to the Clerkship of the House 
of Lords,—a proceeding which Mr. Edmunds begged might 
be delayed till his own case of extenuation had been sent in 
in answer to the Commissioners who had shown him to be a 
defaulter. The Lord Chancellor, however, had already written 
to Lord Cranworth and Lord Kingsdown, and it turned out 
that any proceedings with reference to the Clerkship of the 


| House of Lords could only be taken by that House itself. In 
| September the answer of Mr. Edmunds was received, who, 
| apparently not forgetful of the danger of losing his offices in the 
| House of Lords, at the same time paid into the Treasury a much 
| larger sum than the Commissioners had in their preliminary 
‘report debited him with, namely, 7,872/. (about equal to the 
whole twelve years’ income of his better-paid clerkship at the 
| Patent Office) instead of 2,681/., the sum mentioned in that 
|report. The Commissioners, however, in a further report 
made last January, claimed yet 9,100/. more from Mr, 
Edmunds, even exclusive of this last payment, which, if 
‘really due from him, would make his whole default greater 
than the sum-total of his salary in both the Patent Offices 
from 1833 to 1864. Mr. Edmunds denies entirely his 
‘liability for this last sum, but has not yet sent in his 
/answer to the Commissioners’ report on the subject. This 
was just before the meeting of Parliament, and Lord 
Westbury had now to consider what conduct he ought him- 
self to pursue in the matter. In the anxiety of his mind he 
consulted the Cabinet, who seemed to feel no doubt that the 
House of Lords ought to know that one of their confidential 
| officers had proved untrustworthy in other departments of 
public duty. Lord Westbury accordingly gave Mr. Edmunds 
notice that on the second or third day of the Session he should 
lay the reports of the Commissioners, with the reply received 
from Mr. Edmunds, on the table of the House of Lords, and 
move for a committee to inquire into the subject, and advise 
the House what course to take. 

It is at this point that the Lord Chancellor’s heart seems to 
have got the better for a time of his stern sense of duty. He 
received an earnest request from Mr. Edmunds’s solicitor to 
postpone that communication till Mr. Edmunds could hear 
from abroad. Why it would have been a consolation to Mr. 
Edmunds to hear from abroad before the Lord Chancellor 
could be permitted to set his conscience at rest does not 
very clearly appear, but it is said that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had again intimated to Mr. Edmunds that for 
the second time he might avoid a trial more or less 
| public, by resignationn—and perhaps he wished to give 
Mr. Edmunds time to take the advice of friends abroad 
whether such resignation would be desirable. ‘This Lord 
Westbury does not deny, but he repudiates with great fervour 
the imputation of having tempted Mr. Edmunds with the 
hope of getting a pension as well as avoiding the publicity 
of an inquiry by the House of Lords in case he should 
resign. No doubt Mr. Edmunds had a difficult calculation 
to make. On the one hand, it is pretty clear that his friends 
in the House of Lords were numerous. Lord Derby, for 
instance, does not scruple to palliate the rather alarming 
practice (hypothetically attributed to Mr. Edmunds) of paying 
State money to a private deposit account and drawing the 
interest of that deposit account as your own. With powerful 
friends willing to draw (if necessary) strong moral dis- 
tinctions in one’s favour between the practice of holding 
a capital not one’s own in one’s own hands while: 
actually drawing the income and spending it, and the prac- 
tice of annexing capital and interest at once, what might not 
there be to hope from an inquiry in the House of Lords? Om 
the other hand, a pension of 800/. a year without inquiry might 
be in every way preferable, —preferable to all parties,—to Mr. 
Edmunds himself, and to the patron in whose gift was the 
successorship to Mr, Edmunds. And considering especially 
that this patron was the powerful and compassionate Lord 
Chancellor himself, what might there not be to hope from the 
policy of resignation which seemed to be expressly indicated by 
the merciful Judge as the only condition of his silence? Might 
not the Lord Chancellor have conceived the benevolent idea of 
conferring the post on some deserving relative of his own? 
And might it not be very gratifying to his feelings both as a 
Christian and as a father to be spared on the one hand the 
pain of a public censure of Mr. Edmunds, and on the other 
the uncertainties arising from the long delay of an investiga- 
tion, and the possibility that the House of Lords might after 
all take the same high moral ground as to the broad difference 
between spending the capital and spending the interest of 
| public moneys as Lord Derby takes, and decline to dismiss their 
| Clerk for his little peccadillo in another department? These 
considerations—or some others equally weighty—determined 
Mr. Edmunds (after he had heard from abroad) to place his 
resignation in the hands of the Clerk of the Parchments, 
accompanying it with a petition for a pension in consideration 
of faithful service. Lord Westbury’s pity now triumphed. It 
was not in his nature, he hinted, to “ pursue ” Mr. Edmunds to 
the committee. So,—apparently without again consulting 
the Government,—he held back his revelations, —presented Mr. 
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Edmunds’s petition himself, and made no communication to | courage. The ruling class is just as likely to make a deadly 


the committee appointed to consider the pension concerning 
his alleged misdeeds. btles } 
Edmunds to favour his pension in case he resigned,—but Mr. | 
Edmunds had calculated rightly on the compassionate temper 

of that gentle heart. The resentment of the judge was satis- 

fied by the resignation of the culprit; the tenderness of the — 
father was gratified by the new opening for the son. 

The committee appointed to consider the pension had heard | 
generally of the unfavourable rumours, but these rumours were 
not officially before them, and Mr. Edmunds’s friends in the 
House of Lords are many and earnest. What the Lord | 
Chancellor did not feel it his duty to explain, the committee | 
did not feel it their duty to ask. A pension of 800/. a year | 
was granted without asking questions. What if it should | 
turn out that Mr. Edmunds had appropriated money in the | 
Patent Office,—did that diminish his merits as Clerk to the 
House of Lords? Would not every reasonable man feel it his 
duty to pension handsomely for faithful service the confidential 
servant who had punctually discharged all his duties as a house 
servant, but had been compelled to leave his place only for occa- 
sionally abstracting money from the counting-house, and putting 
it in his own name to a separate account at the savings’ bank, 
of course drawing the interest (pro tempore) for himself? At 
all events the committee were not affected with notice of the 
truth of the various rumours, and did not wish to test it, so 
the pension was given. And in the meantime the Hon. 
Slingsby Bethell succeeded to Mr. Edmunds as Reading Clerk 
to the House of Lords. 

Thus it was arranged in a manner very soothing for all 
parties,—when the story oozed out into the press, and that 
coarse stimulus furnished by public opinion was applied to 
the motives of all concerned. However, we cannot regret a 
circumstance which has resulted in these second “ confessions 
of a beautiful spirit.” The delicate sense of responsibility, 
the atmosphere of ‘‘ soft compassion’s feeling soul,’’ the lowli- 
ness—almost Augustinian—of that last sentence of the 
Lord Chancellor’s, in which he urged upon their Lordships 
an investigation inte his own conduct,—‘‘I humbly beg to 
move your Lordships that a Committee of this House be 
appointed,”’ &c., almost force us to cry out ‘‘A saint, a 
saint ishere!’ Then the self-sacrifice! He only just touches 
upon his self-denial in not filling up that second Patent 
appointment of 600/.a year. What a lesson in lowly self- 
abnegation it reads us! The spirit of Wordsworth’s prayer, 
“Give unto me, made lowly wise, the spirit of self-sacrifice,” 
seems realized in the great English lawgiver. In short, we 
can but be thankful for events, however untoward, which 
have resulted in opening this gracious glimpse of 


‘«The image of a Chancellor’s soul, — 
How bright, how solemn, how serene !”’ 











THE PROBABILITIES OF A WAR WITH AMERICA. | 


HE idea that the United States will, the moment peace is | 
proclaimed, declare war on Great Britain is rapidly 
becoming fixed. The Times proclaims or refutes it in every | 
successive edition, the Lords allude to it in every debate, the 
Premicr deprecates any chance word which may by possibility | 
bear on it, the Stock Exchange credits it till the funds droop 
with every Northern victory, and it influences almost avowedly | 
the distribution of the fleet. No idea could be more dangerous, 
for none is more capable of realizing itself. Let the people 
of this country once get it fairly into their minds that war | 
with America is a mere question of time, that there exists at 
Washington a fixed resolution to attack us whenever oppor- | 
tunity serves, that the ruling men of the Union are determined 
to advance untenable claims in order that we may resist them, 
and we shall soon have a party among us clamouring for war. 
Indeed we are not certain that the nation will not be clamour- 
ing, for when America is concerned, when the dream is 
not of a local war, but of a conflict waged over earth wherever 
a ship can swim, of commerce interrupted in all quarters 
at once, and colonial capitals to be defended in the five 
sections of the globe, an armed neutrality is scarecly more 
endurable than a war. Had the panic terror of France 
lasted three months longer, had it produced only expenditure 
insteal of an army of volunteers, we should have had 
war with France, war embraced almost with eagerness as a_ 
relief from the intolerable suspense. ‘The constant expectation 
of any catastrophe excites in all brave men a wish to meet it, 
&@ desire to see the worst that they may realize it, and realize 
with it their own power of resistance, and beneath the 
English tendency to panic, a tendency born chiefly of a fear 


lest our prosperity should be too great to last, lies a dauntless | 


‘and until 


charge on America out of sheer pluck and determination to be 


Doubtless he had not promised Mr. | quit of vague apprehensions as to await quictly the turn of 


events, would, we verily believe, make it, but that its leaders, 
like all men trained in the aristocratic school, have an acquired 
faculty of patience. All admit nevertheless that a war 
between England and America would be one of the greatest 


| calamities which could happen to civilization, would partake 


in many ways of the character of a civil war, would and could 
result in nothing save mutual and useless exhaustion of men, 
and ships, and treasure. It is well therefore to examine for a 
moment frankly and freely the probabilities, the real chance as 
statesmen estimate chances, of America declaring war upon us, 
or which is the same question, persisting in demands inevitably 
leading to war. 

Let us take the probabilities in favour of war first. There 
is no doubt whatever that the American people, or rather that 
class of them whose opinions alone we hear, think they have 
a real grievance against this country. We have, they say, 
preserved a neutrality which has been in practice advantageous 
to the South, our merchants have broken the blockade, our 
manufacturers have kept “rebels” supplied with arms even to 
the extent of furnishing at least two Blakesly guns, our press 
has talked of recognition, and our rulers have acknowledged 
“rebel” belligerent rights. In spite of municipal laws 
apparently fair and impartial, our shipbuilders have constructed 
vessels intended to prey on Federal commerce, our sailors have 
manned them, and our colonial ports have been used to furnish 
them equipment, till American trade, unassailed by any enemy 
witha port, has almost ceased to exist. These acts, moreover, 
they allege have not been accidental, but dictated by a spirit 
of real though covert hostility. The people have been 
on the whole against the Union, have heard of Northern 
defeats with pleasure and of Northern victories with an- 
noyance, supported their Government in the affair of the 
Trent, and received Captain Semmes as if he had been a 
national hero. The Government has not concealed its wish 
that the war should terminate in partition, members of Par- 
liament have assailed the Union with impunity, and above all 
the press, which in America means the Zimes, has “ belittled”’ 
Northern efforts with the hearty applause of its readers. There 
is real soreness of feeling, a soreness greatly exasperated by 
the neighbourhood of a very wide, very weak, and on the 
whole unsympathizing dependency of Great Britain. The 
prospect of conquering Canada and thereby at once punishing 
Great Britain, extending American dominion to the North 
Pole, and so increasing the North as once for all to overweight 
and outnumber the South and the Southern sympathizers, is, 
or may be taken to be, a powerful temptation. Add to these 
feelings the rooted belief of all Americans that the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine” is essential to their future and the desire to find 
employment for the soldiery, and we have a fund of dislike 
sufficient to support almost any demand by war. 

We may admit it all—the soreness of feeling among the 
people, the belief that they have a real grievance, the faith in 
the Monroe doctrine, and the latent desire to extend the 
Union from the Gulf to the Pole—and still we contend 
that there is another side, as yet insufficiently heard on this 
side of the Atlantic. In the first place, as to the irritation. 
It exists no doubt, but to what extent, and among whom ? 
Is it greater even with the politicians than the feeling which 
has a dozen times surged up in France during the last fifty 
years without once leading to war?—and the politicians do not 
govern the Union. The ultimate power in America rests 
with a class, the freeholders, which we cannot too often re- 
peat is never reflected in the only American newspapers read 
in Great Britain, which may be, or may not be, intensely 
irritated against this country, but of whose opinion on the 
whole matter we as yet know nothing at all. Englishmen never 
have known it, have from first to last been deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of it, statements which reflected not the freeholders’ 
opinion, but that of the politicians about their opinion ; have 
been told in succession that there would be no war, that the 
North would win in three months, that the South could never 
be beaten, that Lincolu would create a monarchy, that Lin- 
coln would never be re-elected, that peace was immediately at 
hand, that peace would never return, that peace would make 
the South a Poland, and that peace would leave the two sec- 
tions independent of each other. Each of these fancies has been 


‘maintained in turn by an American party, and on each the 


freeholders have put an immoveable veto. Suppose they put 
one on war with England? There is no proof that they 
will, but there is also no proof that they will not, 
their resolution is known nothing is known, 
except that Mr. Lincoln, their chosen and real representative, 
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is not one of those who join in the ery against “ perfidious 
Albion.” That the freeholders will fight for a cause is 
certain ; but cause means with them, as with other men, a great 
temptation, or an affront to their honour, or an attack on their 
interests. Their honour has not been assailed by Great Britain 
except in type, by attacks not half so virulent or so acid as 
those made by their own journals, for the Government as a 
Government has been steadily neutral. It has refused to 
recognize the South, has never attempted to prohibit emigrants, 
arms, or money from reaching the North, has actively inter- 
fered with the despatch of steamers to the aid of the Confe- 
derates, and has maintained in all correspondence a studied 
though somewhat artificial courtesy. The interests of the 
freeholders are all the other way. They do not want the 
excessive taxation which must follow the renewal of war, the 
cessation of the demand for their produce, the new demand 
for their children, the stoppage of the emigration which 
supplies them with labour, the diversion of energy and 
enterprise into a maritime war. Still less do they want 
the revival of the influence of the South, the alternative 
of maintaining a heavy garrison in the recovered States, 
or of yielding once more to Southern demands for dic- 
tatorial power. They may want Acadia, and possibly do, 
but they do not want it more now, when but just seeing the 
end of a terrible struggle, than they did ten years since, when 


their strength was unbroken and they were led by the most | 


aggressive knot of statesmen who ever held power over a 
great country, the fire-eaters of the South. ‘There is no 
proof whatever that their nature has been suddenly changed, 
that they have caught any mad fancy for war, that they are 
unwilling, like other people, and more especially other English- 
men, to take a long rest after very severe toil. On the other 
hand, there is proof that they hold the greater part of the 
currency and the debt which would be destroyed by repudia- 
tion, and that they intend to pay its interest by a tax, 
an export duty on cotton, which will be profitless during 
a maritime war. There is also proof that they can re- 
absorb any number of their sons and emigrants who have 
been sent to the war, for they did do it after the Mexican 
campaigns, the armies and reserves then on foot disappearing 
into society within six weeks. Their natural instinct when 
the war is once over will be that which at such times always 
breaks forth in England, to be a little too weary of strain, to 
long too ardently for quiet, to be a little too impatient of pre- 
paration, and taxes, and drafting, and expenditure, and worry 
generally. It is not the man who works the hardest who 
feels lassitude least, or is least unwilling to go from one exer- 
tion to another without an interval of rest. The true way to 
judge these men is to think of them as average Englishmen 
afflicted with unusual and, till 1860, unbroken prosperity. 
What under the circumstances would Englishmen be apt to do? 
Surely to feel all irritation soothed by the consciousness of 
great and acknowledged success, to turn swiftly, almost 
hungrily, towards their first object in life, the realization of 
individual prosperity, and to protest, at first gently, then 
angrily, that they neither could nor would be deluded into 
becoming a “‘ military people.” That is what we did in 1815, 
that is what the Americans will do, what at all events they 
are more likely to do, we believe, unless attacked or threatened, 
than anything else. 

But the desire for Canada, and the Monroe doctrine? The 
North believes, and with more ground than it suits us at 
present to acknowledge, that the Canadas will one day be 
theirs by sheer force of gravitation, that no conterminous 
people speaking English can long resist the attractions of the 
perfect provincial independence and perfect national security 
combined in their State system. They may be mistaken, for 


new elements have entered into the question, but they cer- | 


tainly do not want that warm alliance between the disatfected 
in Acadia and the disaffected in the South which would 
inevitably result from invasion, even if invasion proved in the 
end successful. As for the Monroe doctrine it has not, and 
never had, anything to do with Canada. That doctrine is the 
name given to a policy devised by Mr. Canning, accepted by 
President Monroe, and since embraced by all Americans, 
and signifies this,—no European State shall be allowed 
to establish by force a dominion in America. The doc- 
trine touches France closely, but Great Britain has established 
nothing since it was promulgated, is establishing nothing 
now, nay more, is perfectly willing to surrender her ancient 
dominion at the bidding of its inhabitants themselves. The 
Canadians have only to vote themselves free to be free without 
a struggle even of words. As for the Southern offer said 


to have been made at the interview between Mr. Stephens 
and Mr. Lincoln, the very papers which make so much of a 


' proposition, only possible because the South had for half ¢ 
century ruled the Union, announce also that Mr. Lincoln, 
the man who of all others best represents the freeholding 
class, quietly and ‘‘considerately” rejected it. Finally there is 
the actual threat of war in the matter of the Alabama. Well, 
is it less than we should have done ourselves, yet because we 
should have done it, are we therefore plotting war on the 
United States ? 

We repeat, it is of course possible that although war could 
produce nothing but disaster to both sides, although every 
|interest tends to peace and every industry is hungering for 
}emigrants, though the West would be deprived of its only 
export and the East of all its remaining trade, though it is 
‘uncertain whether France would not join us and doubtful 
whether the South would remain tranquil, Americans may for 
aught we know be contemplating war. All we contend is 
that there is no proof that they are, that we know nothing 
}and can know nothing of the opinion which rules the 
| States, and that till we have heard that opinion the 
| sort of alarm now spreading in English society is un- 
founded, and may soon become discreditable. Precau- 
tion is of course sensible. Let us see that our fleet is in 
order, our reserves near at hand, our Canadian depots pro- 
tected, our allies nearer home in good humour, our treasury 
| fairly full, but to do more than this, to assume war as ine- 
vitable, to assert that enemies are only awaiting their oppor- 
| tunity, is to invite the calamity we all desire to avoid. 


THE MALT-TAX DEBATE. 

iTPYHE Malt-tax debate of Tuesday will, we think, be 

accepted as satisfactory both by economists and by 
farmers. Sir Fitzroy Kelly stated the case for his clients with 
true forensic skill, gliding adroitly over his only weak point— 
the effect of reduction in beer upon the consumption of spirits— 
| and marshalling his figures with a lucidity his party donot often 
|display. It is true he made onc little slip, proposing to prove 
'that the tax cost the nation four times the sum reeccived at 
|the Treasury by evidence to be taken at the Bar of the 
| House—a proposal which suggests the idea that he imagined 
| himself for a moment pleading before a Court. But for the 
‘rest, the argumentative victory was on the whole on his side ; 
| Mr. Milner Gibson, though opposed to the motion as pledging 
|the Government to an injudicious extent, defended the tax 
with less peremptoriness than usual, and the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer never opened his mouth—a very significant sign. 
Above all, the subject was treated by most of the speakers as 
| it ought to be, as a question of science aud not of the hust- 
| ings, of financial, not of partizan politics. Mr. Neate 
indeed tried very hard to turn it into a class struggle, 
accusing the landlords of ‘audacity’? in muking such a 
;demand, and hinting that more grievous burdens might 
yet be thrown on them, but nobody answered him, 
and as a whole the debate was marked more by argu- 
ment than by party feeling. Sir Fitzroy of course was 
beaten, his motion being in itself rather too wide,—it al- 
most precluded the House from reducing any indirect tax 
,in preference to that on malt,—and the Government being 
always unwilling to tie up its own hands, but he was defeated 
by the ‘previous question,” and not any direct negative. 
The House in fact simply affirmed that it left the mattér in 
| the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as it was sure 
from the first to do, confident that he at least will not spoil 
| the symmetry of his financial system by any undue deference 
| for any party whatsoever. He will consider the tax on malt 
'as he would a scheme for the generation of gas, and accept or 
| reject it without reference to any but scientific considerations. 
| Those considerations seem to us, we confess, to point to a 
large reduction of the tax, to be followed whenever the 
finances will admit of it by its total repeal. The whole 
question has been reduced, as the line of Tuesday’s debate 
showed, into a question between the respective claims of 
different articles of consumption. Nobody except Mr. 
Neate, not even Mr. Milner Gibson, ventured to say that 
‘the tax was a good one in itself. The member for Oxford 
did indeed appear to believe that land was unfairly exempted 
from many burdens, and that the malt-tax must be regarded 
asin some sort a compensation for the concession of other 
| preposterous claims. Against those claims, too, he made out 
a very plausible case. Primd facie there is no reason why an 
estate should not pay probate duty, or why land devised in 
fee simple should only be charged a succession duty calculated 
upon the life-interest instead of upon the capital, or even 
why a landholder should, unlike other men, be empowered to 
| pay a direct tax by instalments. There is a reason not on 
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the surface, that while the sale or mortgage of land is by law 
made so difficult and expensive it is unfair to tax succession to 
an estate as we tax other property, which is usually almost as 
saleable as a good bill of exchange. But this is a remediable 
j and this once removed there is no argument for the 


lifficult " : - 
‘ranjust preference,” save one which even the Peers will 
hesitate to put forward,—that it is needful to keep up an 


aristocracy even at the national cost. The argument against 
exemptions is, however, though just in itself, no argument 
for retaining the tax on malt. The revenue derived from 
that tax is paid by the community, not by the landowners ; 
it is the incidental effect, not the existence of the excise 
which injures agriculture. The tax upon malt does not only 
make beer dear, it also acts as a prohibition upon the growth 
of poor barley, does in fuct make so many acres in every 
county useless which might be useful. Unless therefore Mr. 
Neate is prepared to argue that land should be punished for 
its exemptions, that every owner should be compelled to 
leave so many acres waste because he does not pay enough 
probate duty, his plea has little or no force. 

The tax once allowed to be bad, it remains solely to prove 
that it is not so bad, ¢. e., so injurious to the industry of the 
nation, as any other tax, and upon this point Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
made out a capital case. He exaggerated it of course; a 
lawyer speaking from a brief, which he was in reality doing, 
always does exaggerate ; but allowing for special pleading, the 
case is still a strong one. The tax probably does not, as he 
said, cost a pound for every crown which goes into the 
Treasury, but it does cost a great deal more than the actual 
amount received. Every tax does, and this one does pecu- 
liarly, because malt is a raw material ; because it goes through 
a good many hands, and each must have compensation for the 
increased amount of capital made necessary by the tax; be- 
cause the tendency of so heavy an impost upon an article not sold 
by free competition is to create a monopoly, only capitalists 
being able to pay it; and because the sum has to be recovered 
ultimately from the consumer in minute sums at considerable 
intervals by sellers protected by law against an indefinite 
increase of numbers. Every man who drinks beer has to pay 
the interest of the malt duty toa retailer who has a licence 
other men cannot get, to the brewer who makes the beer, and to 
the malster who makes the malt—three rates of interest besides 
the extortion for which that interest gives a pretext and an op- 
portunity. The country, we may rely uponit, pays, whatever the 
exact figure, at all events much more than the Treasury reccives, 
and the first priuciple of our recent financial policy has been 
to remove that source of waste, or, in the technical phrase of 
economists, toexempt all raw materials from taxation. Why, 
if it is wise to release other materials, is it unwise to release 
malt? Because it makes beer, which is only a stimulant, 
says Mr. Milner Gibson. What are tea and coffee but 
stimulants, and very real stimulants too, as the population of 
our great cities will, we fear, one day find out? The injury 
they do may be slight, except to persons of sedentary lives, or 
those who drink them without also drinking the most nourish- 
ing of all foods, milk, but to talk of them as beneficial is 
absurd. The truth is that good beer in moderation is a 
sound article of food, that cheapness steps the adulteration 
now so universal, and that beer, if good and cheap, would 
supersede spirits to an amount which may be dangerous to 

.the revenue but cannot certainly be unacceptable to the 
moralist. The argument in favour of the remission pro- 
duced by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, that it would revive what he 


called “‘ kettle-brewing,” does not, we confess, convince us. | 


Quality for quality the big brewer will always be able to 
compete with and beat the private manufacturer just as the 
factory-owner will always undersell the hand-loom weaver, 
and when beer is once cheap, quality will be the first thing 
sought after by the consumer. But the argument that it is 
worth while deliberately to impede the manufacture of beer 
because beer is a stimulant is worthy only of an assembly of 
teetotallers. It is a stimulant, but of all others it is the least 
noxious, the one which partakes most closely of the nature of 
food, the one which is most consumed by classes whose consump- 
tion is regulated by price, and the one which can best be 
relied on to expel really injurious drinks. If the economical 
argument fails, the moral one is certainly not worthy of much 
reliance. 

There remains the argument which, after all has been said, is | 
sure to weigh heavily in a division, the argument of party 
habit. It is for Tories, it wiil be said, though not in speeches, to 
take off the malt-tax; the business of Liberals is to enfran- 
chise the commerce which really supports them. As we have 
said, party has no more to do with this matter than with a 
discussion on the precise amount of sulphur good gas ought 


| 
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to give off. Growing barley is an industry just as mor as 
making cotton, and just as important to the pation, and the 


business of true Liberals is to consider the nation, and not 
this or that class within it. But even if it were not so, if 
the budget were to be used as a mere instrument of political 
power, the Liberals are in this matter making a great mistake. 
There is no more dangerous opinion now prevalent than that 
which assumes that Liberal principles must always be hostile to 
the claims of agriculture, that the “urban” and ‘‘rural’”’ popu- 
lations have conflicting interests, that borough members and 
county members are and always must be pitted against each 
other. So widely is this opinion diffused that at the present 
moment, but for the connection between some great landowners 
and the old Whigs, the Liberals would have scarcely a county 
vote. So deep does it extend, that we doubt whether out of the 
metropolitan counties a reduction of the county suffrage will 
make any appreciable difference, any difference great enough 
to outweigh the new power reduction will give to wealth. 
The readiest and the wisest way to remove this impression, 
to restore the conviction that party differences are differences 
of principles, aud not of mere interests, to wipe out ‘‘sectional” 
lines and leave only intellectual divisions, is to be just and 
considerate upon all matters of taxation. If it can be proved 
that some other article, say sugar, has really greater claims 
to reduction than malt, claims of a national kind, then 
the question falls. But if it has only the same claims or less, 
then Liberals are bound to remember that for tweuty unbroken 
years every reduction in taxation has benefited townsmen 
first of all, every increase has pressed in the first place upon 
the tillers of land. They alone among manufacturers have 
not shared in the abounding prosperity of the last five years, 
and they alone among interests honestly though mistakenly 
believe that upon questions of taxation they do not succeed 
in obtaining a fair hearing, and resent it by voting against 
the party which alone considers the tenant before the lord. 
Party ought to have nothing to do with any tax whatever, 
but if Liberals do not want in July to see agriculture 
universally arrayed against them, they will take care that the 
duty which is preferred to the malt-tax has a very clear case 
indeed. 





MR. NEWDEGATE AND DR. ULLATITORNE. 
\I* NEWDEGATE has gained an unexpected victory. 
i Ilis delightful speech did not indeed induce the House 
of Commons to give him a committee to inquire into the state 
of English convents, but it has drawn a Roman Catholic 
Bishop. And it is clear that the champion of Protestantism 
appreciates the importance of the gain, for he received Dr. 
Ullathorne’s letter on Monday, wrote his answer on Tues- 
day, and sent both letters off to the Times the same day. 
He wust have felt like Cromwell, when he saw the Scotch 
army coming down to meet him and ejaculated “The Lord 
hath delivered them into our hand!” Dr. Ullathorne may 
be as harmless as a dove, but he certainly does not possess the 
wisdom of the serpent. He is not unnaturally indignant at 
Mr. Newdegate’s assertions, but he ought to know that a 
controversialist has no business with feelings. What was 
Mr. Newdegate’s story? That Mr. Charles Ball, a builder 
at Nuneaton, who built the convent at Princethorp, said 
some fifteen years ago that the locks on the cellars 
lwere not thought good enough, and that he had to go 
to Birmingham to buy better,—of course, say the Protestant 
Alliance, to lock up nuns, what else could be locked up in 
| cellars, or as Mr. Newdegate prefers to write, ‘ underground 
| apartments £”” For our own part, if we had been bound to 
draw any inference from the excellence of the cellar locks, it 
would be that the Lady Abbess, or whatever her title is, held 
| the creed of that sound Evangelical clergyman Mr. Stumfold, 
who, according to Mr. Trollope, holds that ‘‘ wine maketh 
glad the heart of woman,” and that she thought it wise to 
put choice vintages under a choice lock. But really now the 
matter assumes quite a serious aspect. A real Bishop offers 
to disprove the excellence of the locks in 1850 by showing the 
locks on the doors in 1864. It is characteristic of Mr. New- 
degate to admit that this “bears a semblance of fairness, though 
it is artistically written.” But the Bishop does far more—he 
admits that there is ‘‘a considerable cellarage,” and endeavours 
to escape the inevitable conclusion by a subterfuge about the 
convent being on the slope of a hill and Catholics preferring 
horizontal floors. Why a man must be a poor Protestant 
indeed who cannot see through this. Mr. Newdegate and 
Mr. Whalley at least are not so easily hoodwinked. But if 
the Bishop had been in that state of saintly calm which is 
doubtless the normal state of an episcopal mind, he would 
have seen that the one thing which could give these vague 
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gossiping tales of something that happened fifteen years back |the charge is groundless a writ of Habeas Corpus is issued, 
any semblance of substance was to treat them as worthy of ;and he has to produce his prisoner, who is then given 
contradiction. What could Mr. Newdegute be expected to | full liberty to go where and with whom he pleases, 
see in a denial of his assertions but ‘‘a warning to be no party | What more could be secured by inspection? It is of 
to any local or partial inquiry.”” Why, that might have course possible that a nun may quarrel with the superior 
thrown doubt on his evidence, whereas such a “ fishing” | of her convent, and that she may then find that things are 
committee of the House as he wanted would probably have not exactly made pleasant to her. If she should become 
supplied him with a few dozen more absurd stories, and he | desirous of returning to the world, even her family may put 
could have sent for all the heads of convents and questioned ! obstacles in the way. But to suppose that cruelty or violence 
them at his leisure. In what sort of fashion he would is resorted to is most improbable. What possible object 
have conducted the investigation he tells us himself. | could there be for it? The Protestant Alliance has at all 
Dr. Ullathorne states that the nun who followed him from | events never proved a single case of oppression in this country 
the convent at Colwich to his house at Birmingham eight | and in this century. Now there have been numerous cases of 
years ago, and was subsequently removed to Winburn, has | oppression of servants proved aguinst private persons. Mrs, 
since lived in several convents in France, and has finally been Brownrigg is a notable instance. Then there was the case of 
released from her vows altogether. Mr. Newdegate has two | the special pleaderin the Temple who starved his maidservant, 
searching questions to put to the Bishop, “‘ Where has the | and the baker in Devonshire who locked up his lunatic 
nun been since her residence at Winburn?” And if the} brother. There is far more positive ground for demanding a 








reply is, as he expects, ‘“‘in convents abroad,” he has a | regular inspection of private houses than of convents, and 
| we venture to suggest to Mr. Newdegate that perhaps this 
might be the best way of attaining his object. At all events 
it would look impartial. 

Some allusion was made to the inspection of the authorized 
convents in France by Mr. Neate in the House of Com- 
mons, and by Mr. Newdegate in his letter to Dr. Ullathorne. 
What exactly this amounts to—whether it is periodical or 
only on complaint made—neither gentleman stated. But 
| there is obviously a vast difference in the eyes of Catholics 
between State inspection by a Catholic and by a Protestant 
'Government. Would Mr, Newdegate be content with inspec- 
| tion by Catholic laymen? But the demand for inspection 
altogether puts out of sight the jealousy with which our law 
has always watched over the liberty of the subject. It does 


second ready, which is a poser indeed, ‘‘ Where is that lady 
now >”? Suppose the Bishop should answer, ‘I do not know,” 
as itis very likely he would, has Mr. Newdegate considered 
what he would ask him next? 

If the Protestant Alliance could be reasonable, they would 
see that none of these tales of coercion exercised on nuns 
could condemn. the whole conventual system so thoroughly 
as Bishop Ullathorne’s own history of this lady’s life. En- 
tering a convent at an early age, we find her dissatisfied 
with her position, but for what does she ask? A severer 
discipline. The real secret of conventual life is not vice, 
not crime, but pettiness. The jealousies, the meannesses, 
the vanities of human nature are all there just as much as 
in the world, and there is nothing to distract attention from 





them but a ceaseless round of religious observances. There is | not at all follow that inspection is needed here because it is 
dulness in a convent, but not serenity. The first idea of the dis- | needed abroad, or that abuses which are possible amid a 
appointed recluse of course is that what is needed is a severer | Catholic population are also possible amid a Protestant popu- 
rule of life. She moves from convent to convent, but every: | lation, always on the watch to expose a Papist. Is it 
where there are the same sources of disquiet. ‘Then at last! by a Tory county member that we are to be told that 
she obtains a release from her vows. Of course Dr. Ullathorne one of the chief peculiaritics of our glorious constitution 
would not admit that the fault was in the conventual system; | is but a frail succour, and that the boast of Englishmen, the 
he would say that this lady had no true vocation for the life | writ of Habeas Corpus, has lost its pristine virtue? Et tu New- 
of a religious. But we know from many different sources that | degate! And all this because Mr. Justice Wightman would 
this is the ‘inner life” of most of the recluse orders, and it | not interfere to release a nun till somebody had asked to see 
is perfectly consistent with human nature. A convent is but | her and been refused, and because when the zealous Pro- 
a ship, where crew and passengers are all old maids, and most | testant who applied to his Lordship in vain was at once 
people know something of life on shipboard and the tone of | admitted into the convent, and asked the lady whether she 





conversation at an old maids’ tea-party. Doubtless there are 
exceptions to every rule, but the life of contemplation is pos- 
sible only to a few, and even then it must be combined either 
with meutal sluggishness or love of severe study. These are 
not ordinarily characteristics of women, who seldom, we be- 
lieve, find happiness in a religious order which doves not 
pledge its members to a course of active benevolence. 

We confess to disbelieving entirely all these stories of 
oppression. When they rest on anything which can be dig- 
nified with the name of evidence they invariably turn out to 
be mares’ nests. There is the case of Mary Ryan. It has 
occupied the time of two Secretaries of State, the Irish 
Secretary, tlhe Belgian Minister, and a Commissioner in 


Lunacy. There is the case of Eliza M’Dermott, whose por- | 
trait may be seen in front of most of the photographers’ houses | 


in that Brompton about which thirty priests of the Oratory 
continually do roam. She is represented simpering in a 
flowered blue muslin,—quite the lady, in fact,—and if she 
was dressed in the same way when the late Mr. Paynter sent 
Mrs. M’Dermott to gaol for neglecting her children there must 
have been some very foul play indeed. Well, Miss M’Der- 
mott has not obtained the guardianship of a Seeretary of 
State, but she has been seen not only by Mr. but Mrs. Selfe, 


and Mr. Whalley has suggested the possibility that even | 


Majesty itself may some day ask ‘‘ Where is Eliza M’Der- 
mott:’’ And what has in both cases been the result of the 
setting all these potentates to work? Both cases have com- 


pletely broken down. We do not mean that the inquiry | 


ought not to have taken place. If necessary, still more 
stringent measures should have been adopted. But surely the 
result has proved to demonstration that the law is perfectly 
competent to prevent any attempt at oppression. Any English- 
man whi believes that anybody whatever is kept under re- 
straint which is not authorized by the law has only to satisfy 
a judge of the superior courts that he has reasonable ground 
for his belief, and the judge will immediately grant a rule 
calling on the accused to show cause why he should not 
bring the person whom he keeps under restraint before 
the judge himself. If he does not satisfy the judge that 


|did not know that a nun had been put into the convent 
‘cellar and found dead there, the Jaly remained silent in such 
| a way that the Protestant interrogator saw that her silence was 
| equivalent to an admission of the fart. No. There must be 
| something more than this extraordinary power of Protestant 
vision, before we shall abandon our faith in the efficacy of what 
| the elder Mr. Weller affectionately denominated the ‘“ Have- 
his-carcase.” Meanwhile Mr. Newdegate has his triumph. 
| He has shown his respect for the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill by 
addressing Dr. Ullathorne as “ Reverend Sir.” Yet the 
|Church of England admits the validity of Roman orders. 
| Surely it should have been Right Reverend Sir. 
OUR MARITIME STRENGTH. 
JO man ever quite attains his own ideal. That seems to 
i be the root of the chorus of criticism which always 
breaks out when the Naval Estimates are produced, and which 
almost convinces timid people that Great Britain, with all her 
expenditure on her mariue, has not an efficient navy. The 
national ideal has for some years been a navy, chiefly of iron- 


’| clads, stronger than the navies of any two Powers, composed 


of invulnerable ships each able to destroy an opponent with- 
out injury to itself, each able to sail to the Pacific if necessary, 
each us swift as a despatch-boat, and all together costing 
about eight millions a year. Nobody, however, ever gets his 
ideal, this nation has not got it, and never will get it, and the 
real point for discussion is whether its efforts secure any 
reasonable or sufficiently reasonable approach towards its end. 
Lord Clarence Paget, as spokesman for the Government, says 
that so much at least has been obtained. The nation, he says, 
will by the end of this year possess a total of thirty 
‘iron-clads, all of the first class in one way or another, 
though four are intended only for harbour defence, and 
four cannot be sent to great distances because they are 
so large that out of England they could not be docked. 
Docks, however, are to be built both at Malta and Bermuda, 
by which that defect will be remedied. In addition to this 
line-of-battle fleet there will be seven armed vessels built 
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entirely for speed, on a model improved from that of the 
Alabama, and intended entirely for the protection of com- 
merce. This is the vessel which of all others private yards 
can best turn out, and it is useless therefore to overdo their 
construction. In addition to all this force there is a wooden 
steam fleet, hereafter to be found perhaps more useful than 
some critics believe, admitted to be superior to any weoden 
fleet in existence. To man them we have 69,750 men, be- 
sides 17,000 enrolled in the reserve, and trainiag schools 
which turn out some 2,000 most efficient seamen a year. 
This great force, immense when we consider that Secretary 
Welles in the fourth yearof war registers only 17,000 American- 
born seamen, comprises a proportion of ‘‘ expert” gunners 
which has doubled in two years, and is as a body so orderly 
that the demand for good-conduct pay rises every year till it 
becomes an appreciable weight upon the finances. All this 
we obtain at an expense stated in round numbers of ten 
millions a year, which again is in course of steady reduction 
from two causes. The “conversion” of the fleet is getting 
itself done, very slowly indeed, but still getting done, and as 
it gets done the number of men employed decreases. The 
iron-clads do not want so many men, but need more thoroughly 
qualified men,—in fact, to use Lord Clarence Paget’s strong 
illustration, ‘‘ skilled labour is being substituted for brute 
force.” Finally, behind and beyond all this enormous pro- 
vision of ships and docks, and men and material, rests the 
still greater provision now in private hands, a provision large 
enough to fit out a great war in a twelvemonth, and all 
available for money, though doubtless after a certain loss of 
time. 

It seems a very satisfactory statement that, and the only 
question is whether it is all quite true, whether ships, and 
men, and material exist anywhere except in Lord Clarence 
Paget’s speeches. Sir John Pakington, in his capacity of 
First Lord in Opposition, is inclined to question that ; that is 
to say, he does not believe the men are not there, or the ships, 
or the stores, but he alleges that they cannot be put to use. 
There are the men, he says, but they are never at hand when 
wanted ; there are the ships, only they can neither fight nor 
sail; and there are the guns, but they burst. Of course, as the 
natural and fitting depositary of every whisper of discontent 
and every non-official criticism, he makes out some part of his 
case. The Admiralty does of course occasionally make 
blunders and very often throw away money, is subject to fits 
of experiment not always conducive to efficiency, and is apt 
to build a very fine ship not exactly fitted for the immediate 
work to be done. There are vessels of course not fully plated, 
and vessels which being fully plated ‘pitch a good deal,” 
and vessels which when holes are made in them sink more 
inches than their constructor approves, and the multipli- 
cation of such criticisms makes the case look very serious. 
But still the unprofessional public, looking at the matter 
in a broad way, will we think decide that on the whole 
the balance of evidence rests with the Government, not 
the Whig, or the Tory Government, but the Govern- 
ment. They will remember that when the last great com- 
mittee sat on naval expenditure they found plenty of 
evidence of waste, but they also found that one main cause of 
waste was an over-profusion of good work, that, as one great 
shipowner said, Government ships ‘ were three times as 
good”’ as they needed to be. How should it be otherwise ? 
A very great though clumsy organization is supplied with 
almost limitless means of building ships, which it has the 
strongest official interest in building well an1 very little 
interest in building cheaply. The natural result will be as 





bad, too, the instruments of any Cvsar he hints must at first be 
bad. ‘ Itisthe misfortune,” he argues, ‘‘ of periods of transition ” 
that the honourable, frightened at the change, which is neverthe- 
less inevitable, are apt to range themselves with the immoveable 
party, and compel the genius who would advance to use men less 
scrupulous and less timid:—*It is always a great evil for a 
country, a prey to agitations, when the party of the honest, or 
that of the good, as Cicero calls them, do not embrace the new 
ideas, to direct by moderating them. Hence profound divisions. 
On the one side, unknown men often take possession of the good 
or bad passions of the crowd; on the other, honourable men, im- 
moveable or morose, oppose all progress, and by their obstinate 
resistance excite legitimate impatience and lamentable violence. 
The opposition of these last has the double inconvenience of leav- 
ing the way clear to those who are less worthy than themselves, 
and of throwing doubts into the minds of that floating mass which 
judges parties much more by the honourableness of men than by the 
value of ideas.” Thus thinks the Emperor to himself, the higher Re- 
publicans like Louis Blanc, and the old statesmen like M. Guizot, and 
the Legitimists shrink away from me. ‘The passive sagacity which 
Napoleon possesses in so unusual a degree, the power of seeing the 
evils which nevertheless he is not resolved to remedy, was never 
more curiously exemplified. There is no one point upon which he 
has failed so entirely and so visibly as in attracting men of the 
highest stamp, men like De ‘Tocqueville and Guizot, or even Thiers 
and Ollivier, into his service. Everything has been offered them, 
place, money, power, concessions even in the form of the’ 
Empire, but always without effect. There is nothing which 
a Legitimist in particular may not ask and have, yet no 
Legitimist can be induced either to ask or to accept, and in 
the Italian war the sons of great houses fought in the ranks 
rather than take even military commissions at the hands of 
the intruding dynasty. The Emperor is therefore compelled 
to fall back on his personal following, and on a few capable 
persons who, aware that society declares them renegades, cease to 
care for reputation, and devote themselves to the * material civili- 
zation” of their own affairs. The result is a situation which 
requires, and even demands, a philosophical apology. ‘The Court 
stands alone in France, a knot of adventurers possessed of all power 
and all the sources of wealth, daring, successful, and in one or two 
instances even popular, but dissociated from the thought, the good- 
ness, and even the greatness of French society. It is as if Buck- 
ingham Palace were filled from Leicester Square. ‘The consequence 
of such a selection and of the absence of restraint naturally pro- 
duced by social ostracism are identical with the consequences 
Napoleon describes in Rome. Women and money have become 
leading influences. One care of Julius was to use his own influence 
over women as a political force, to marry, and divorce, and intrigue as 
best might suit the wants of the hour, and his followers imitated him. 
The great temptation, however, was money, Czesar scattered millions 
in bribes, not to the mob only—though he manufactured votes on a 
scale possible only when half a million of men almost without food 
can elect the masters of a world—but to senators, consuls, men 
of the highest family an filling the highest offices. Crassus, 
the Marquis of Westminster of that day, a man of boundless 
wealth, derived from his ownership of house property in a rapidly 
enriched capital, was regarded as a most powerful ally simply be- 
cause he could buy any person buyable, and at Rome who save 
the leaders ‘of the old parties” were not venal? Twice or thrice 
even the Julian fortune proved insufficient for the demand, and 
almost to the end of his life Julius had behind him the stimulus 


of endless private debt. In Paris it is not necessary to waste 


an average very dear ships and very good ships, and that we | private fortunes, though even in Paris leading bankers become 


caunot but think will, in the event of war, be found to be the 
case in England. The nation has not reached its ideal, but is as 


near it as any other nation, is tending under criticism closer | representative perhaps beyond all men of the bad side of 
towards it, and is obtaining meanwhile a flect strong enough to | Orleanism, was courted and besought for cash, told 
Expense | statesmen and republicans that fifty thousand pounds well 


meet any call worth the cost of providing against. 
and delay, not failure of out-turn, are the characteristic faults 
of the British Admiralty. 


THE EMPEROR ON HIS ENTOURAGE. 

E have quoted at length in another column a singular pas- 

sage from The Life of Cesar. Under the guise of a phi- 
losophic reflection the paragraph contains an acknowledgment, 
almost as official as if it had appeared in the Mowitenr, that the 
Emperor is aware of the unpopularity of the leading Imperialists, 
conscious of the vices of those who surround him, anxious to show 
that the character of his Court is no fault of his, but the result of 
the circumstances of the time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


men of high political influence simply by their command of 


money. Read how in 1831 and 1848 Lafitte, a selfish, timid man, 


by 


spent might carry the day. The world has advanced since 
the Roman day, and has discovered besides the steam- 
engine, the subtle instrament of peculation which French- 


men, who alone have invented a name for it, call * cowcusston.” 


| There is a Bourse, prices at the Bourse rise and fall with every 


The instruments of the Cesar were | 


shift in politics, every new project, every turn of Imperial favour 
towards an existing undertaking. ‘Those who know early and know 
accurately what is about to happen, who hear of wars weeks 
before they are declared, of expeditions months before the pretext 
has been decided on, of concessions before they have been officially 
asked for, of railway laws before they are promulgate 1, an1 city 
improvements before they are begun, can, if they please, make 


money. And they do please. With a few remarkable exceptions 
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every great imperialist grows rapidly rich, every hanger-on pays 
off his debts and starts a great hotel, every speculator acute 
enough to follow official example becomes a millionaire. The double 
policy of the Empire, which seeks at once rapid material advance 
and perfect official control, allows boundless scope for jobbery, and 
the wealth which in England comes to speculators, contractors, 
and the few disreputables who try to convert the favour of a consti- 
tuency into cash, in France flows to the real depositaries of delegated 
power. Tales are told in Paris, all of them exaggerated, most of them 
with some foundation, which make {nglishmen’s hair stand on end, 
make them doubt whether a system so supported can by possibility 
last, whether apart from morals the hatred of the loser is not more 
dangerous than the support of the winner is worth having. Every 
new fortune which thus flashes upon Paris creates new enemies, 
new scandal, new distrust among that still healthy section which 
for the present contents itself with hissing the hetairai—a plainer 
name would be a truer one—upon whom these gains are lavished 
first of all. Every new story renders it more impossible that the 
‘‘ upright” should take service in the ranks of the ‘ devoted,”— 
every new scheme revives that scornful sentiment which in 
France supplies, not altogether imperfectly, the place of rooted 
principle. 

The Emperor sees it all and regrets it all, but he is in the grasp 
of his own despotism, Upright men are independent men, and he 
is still compelled to retain the *‘ absolute power” which, as he 
says in his Life, ‘‘always ends by becoming dangerous to its 
possessor,” which made the natural death of a Roman Czesar seem 
an unique and unaccountable event. <A gulf separates him from 
the Legitimists, which he wastes time in striving to bridge over. If 
he summons men like Thiers he must grant ministerial responsibility, 
if he beckons to the Republicans he must grant liberty at least to 
He cannot do it with his dynasty still unrooted, and 


all opinions. 
** These uglinesses 


as the alternative he apologizes philosophically. 
you see around me, gentlemen, are natural products, khelk Allah, as 
the Arabs say, creatures of God like us all, not to be reverenced 
perhaps, but still products of His Providence. Itisa time of transi- 
tion. Ina time of storm and agitation nasty things are born, but that 
is the fault of the waves for getting so turbid, not mine, who only 
make the monsters drag my raft. It has always been so, and always 
will be. Julius had to buy Clodius despite the Bona Dea scandal, 
and I must shut my eyes to the doings of When my work is 
solidified and my dynasty seated, and the good have rallied to me 
as the inevitable outcome of the age, the man who is to point to 
the nations their path, I will select better men, use Agrippa in- 
stead of Clodius, Mecenas—ctavis editus regibus, ‘‘ child of the cru- 
sades”’ in fact—instead of my freedmen. The promise is a plausible 
one, almost as plausible as that coronation of the edifice not yet 
built, but when is it to come? It came in Rome thus far, that 
the Cesars found instruments who dared not plunder, but it did 
not come till society had become so demoralized that Tiberius was 
possible and Caligula not unnatural, till Rome was a cesspool and 
the vigour of Roman life supported only by the valour which 
France, like Rome, will part with last of all. 

The apology may be pondered with advantage in England, for 
one of our dangers is ‘‘ concussion” of a very peculiar sort. 
English Ministers do not make time bargains, or English chiefs of 
departments speculate in the shares a word from them can raise 
to premium, or English clerks buy houses near which grand 
boulevards have been planned to pass, but the House of Commons 
is absolute, and the parasites who convert power into wealth are 
closing in on the popular sovereign. There is too much directorship 
in the House of Commons, too many directors elected, too many 
members who “give their names,” too much anxiety about 
private bills, too much tendency to importune the State for 
pecuniary advantages. A Minister has now to count not only the 
number of opinions against him but the number of railways, not 
only representatives but directors, not only cities but the chair- 
men who can annoy or enrich those cities’ influential citizens. We 
had to turn out the placemen once, are we to turn out the men of 
companies and contracts also? The country will do it if 
necessary, for fortunately very few even of a limited constituency 
can profit by “ transactions,” but we trust to see the necessity 
avoided. Meanwhile electors will do well to read the Emperor's 
judgment on his clientele, and reject steadily candidates who come 
before them upon the strength of their connection with railways, 
companies, and all matters in which the vote of Parliament can 
influence dividends. Too many Galway contracts may yet make 
the people distrust their representatives, 











“ SETTLING DAY.” 

HERE is no more truly dramatic, and no more truly modern, 
subject for the stage than the uneasy relations between the 
commercial spirit of modern society and the higher sentiments 
which every day come into closer connection with it. Not only 
does the spirit of commerce extend itself over many fields of mere 
amusement which it never reached before,—as, for example, in the 
practice of sending to market all the game shot on preserved 
estates,—but also, as one of the characters in Settling Day observes, 
the gambling which used to be limited to games of chance or use- 
less skill now enters into seeming alliance with the far-sighted 
prudence of legitimate trade, and prefers ‘time bargains’ on the 
Stock Exchange to rouge-et-noir or unlimited Loo. Then, 
again, women are beginning to feel that they ought not to be 
excluded from the world of business which takes up so much 
of their fathers’, husbands’, and brothers’ lives, and are con- 
tributing the purer or coarser sentiments (as the case may be) 
which they feel and excite to complicate still more the motives 
of commercial transactions. And oddly enough the most puri- 
tanic forms of religious feeling have made to themselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, and excepted the most 
worldly of worldly passions from the ban under which they have 
placed every confessed form of human pleasure. As a general 
result there certainly never was a time when commercial interests 
included so many points of contact with the finer intelligence, the 
lighter sentiments, and the deeper affections of men and women. 
The world of business, instead of being a sort of dull clay penin- 
sula half insulated from the deeper feelings and beauties of life, 
now embraces a network of cultivated ambitions, eager passions, 
and various sentiment, all closely interlaced with the vulgar 

appetite for mere wealth. 

It was evidently to illustrate some general idea of this kind 
that Mr. Tom ‘Taylor has written his well-conceived: and well- 
executed play called Settling Day, which Mr. Horace Wigan has 
produced at the Olympic with a success we have seldom seen 
equalled on the English stage. The main idea of the play is 
to try the depth and courage of a wife’s love under the strain 
not only of unexpected commercial failure and disgrace, but 
even of real dishonour. On that idea, however, are engrafted 
several subsidiary ideas proper to the subject. The irresistible 
current which is drifting women into closer relations with the 
world of business is reflected in two or three of the characters,— 
not only in that of the wife who so eagerly desires to share her hus- 
band’s anxieties, but in that of her more independent and practical 
sister, who acts while others only offer sympathy; and again in that 
of the elderly, sentimental, “‘strong-minded” widow who “purrs ” 
over the beauty she envies and dislikes, but divides her real life 
between ill-natured gossip and the interest of her stockbroker’s 
operations on her behalf. Then the conflict between upright com- 
mercial instincts and a passionate desire to save his wife from ruin 
and disgrace is delineated in the mind of the better bank partner,— 
while the amalgam: between thorough unscrupulousness, intellectual 
daring, and presence of mind lackered over with a superficial wash 
of religious hypocrisy, is given in the other. The subsidiary 
characters bear upon the same subject. The “* promoter” of bub- 
ble companies,—a character which from the desire to amuse the 
gallery Mr. Taylor has a little overdrawn, and which would have 
been better, we think, had the schemes he recommends been rather 
grxver sarcasms on the folly and greediness of the pseudo-com- 
mercial avorld,—represents the light-headed and windy ambitious- 
ness which the vast gains of legitimate commerce have engendered 
in those half-knaves, half-fools, who trade on the ignorance and 
avarice of the public. Finally the young gentleman who isso much 
shocked with the girl he is in love with because she wishes to have 
some influence in the management of her own fortune, represents 
the natural prejudice of the masculine mind against any alliance 
between woman and business. The story, which we are not going 
to tell, is admirably worked out,—every act being full to over- 
flowing of closely-linked incident, so that not a word could well 
be spared without diminishing the effect. Its only faults are 
that the natural and (for the purposes of the play) essential 
sentiment between the newly-married husband and wife in the 
very opening of the first act is expressed in language some- 
what too common-place and undistinctive, while the midnight 
winding-up scene on the river terrace at the conclusion of the last 
act becomes, after the impending catastrophe is averted, theatrical 
and melodramatic. The assembling of almost all the dramatis 
persone in a moonlit garden by the Thames to discuss a bank 
crisis and a fraudulent disposition of banking securities, while 
dancing is still going on in the house in the absence of every 
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member of the host's and hostess’s family, is a sort of inci- 
dent by no means uncommon iu ow modern drama, but not in 
keeping with the strong sense, lively humour, and consistent real- 
ism of Mr. Taylor's play. The appearance of the banker's clerk 
Scratchell at the ball is also, we think, a little farcical and out 
of place. Comedy so good does not need farce to lighten it. 

Not only is the play good and thoroughly modern, but the 
acting is such as we have rarely seen equalled in an English 
theatre. More remarkable actors—Mr. Fechter and Mr. Sothern, 
for instance—may be seen elsewhere,—though certainly not 
among English actresses any so remarkable as Miss Kate Terry, 
—but nowhere is there to be seen a company who act together 
with co-operation so nearly perfect, and with the capacity to 
bring out the meaning not only of their own parts, but of each 
other's. Indeed in this respect they are more like a company of 
French than English comedians. There is but one among them 
who is really unequal to her part—a subordinate, but in the 
idea of the play very important one—that of the sister whose 
vigilance and energy save the bank at the sacrifice of her own 
fortune. It is essential to the idea of the piece that she should 
be refined and thoughtful, as well as ready and disinterested. 
Miss Foote’s impersonation is thoroughly bad,—prim, self-con- 
scious, and low-bred. 

But this is the only blot on the acting of the piece, otherwise 
admirable. The slightest characters, however subordinate,—as, 
for example, the two stockbroker partners, who only appear for a 
moment or two, but in that moment or two almost persuade us we 
are in the presence of real stockbrokers, are almost as well 
acted as the principal parts. The ‘fast’ young rascal, nephew 
of the evangelical swindler (Mr. G. Vincent), who boasts that his 
profession, like Louis Napoleon's, is to be ‘‘the nephew of my 
uncle,” is acted with admirable coarseness and metallic showiness. 
When he tells the young wife (Miss Terry) that as she is in the 
City ‘on the sly ” he will certainly not betray her,—on his own con- 
ditions, however,—the jarring familiarity of his manner is a perfect 
and most effective foil to the refined but imperious repulse which 
he receives. (The incident, however, of the invitation to the ball 
which he dictates and obliges her to sign as the price of his silence, 
is an unnatural one. There is far too little motive even in the 
young wife’s own mind to force her into so humiliating a position.) 
Mrs. Vernon, again, the purring and speculating matron with 
claws beneath her velvet touch, is well represented by Mrs. Leigh 
Murray. She manages her mouth so that you are always uncertain 
whether she intends to kiss or to bite, and are inclined to prefer the 
latter alternative; and yet she is quite the woman of the world, and 
though far from refined, also far from conventionally vulgar. Per- 
haps the most stagey performer in the piece except Miss Foote is 
Mr. Maclean, who does the highly respectable old family attorney 
with the conventional trot of age and nervousness. Mr. Souter, 
who acts the “promoter” of bubble companies, expresses the 
knavish and light-headed impudence of a disseminator of humbug 
very naturally. He reminds you somehow of fluffy dandelion 
seed floating about in the air, and sowing ugly weeds in every 
garden and field. Yet thereis a pathos about his manner when 
begging for his starving wife and children which greatly enhances 
the naturalness of his professional knavery. Mr. Coghlan, who is 
a thoroughly easy actor, has a part somewhat beneath his power 
and scarcely adapted to his peculiar character in the somewhat 
dull, sulky, and sheepish lover, but he does what he has to do 
simply and well. Mr. Neville is perfectly simple and natural as 
the young husband and bewildered banker, but in the scenes of 
passion there is not enough play and variety in his manner. His 
emotion has a touch of the conventional suffocation. 

The two great characters of the piece are, however, those 
of the fraudulent and evangelical banker—of the Sir John 
Dean Paul class—acted by Mr. Horace Wigan, and the 
young wife’s, by Miss Kate Terry. It is difficult to bestow too 
much praise on either impersonation,—impossible on the latter. 
Mr. Wigan acts with an ease and play that we have never 
seen surpassed in English comedy, unless by his brother. He has 
caught the true shade of hypocrisy which distinguishes a hypocrite 
who knows the world from one who does not, and never like Mr. 
Pecksniff caricatures the cant. Nothing can be better than the 
half-dropped voice, the parenthetic manner, the complete subor- 
dination to knowledge of the world, with which he gives his cant. 
When on his first entrance he notes the fineness of the day and 
drops the remark that ‘‘ we should be very thankful,” instead of 
emphasizing the cant as a dramatic point, he slides it off in a way 
that says as plainly as words can speak that professions of 
piety will tell better if they are not too ostentatious. Then, in 
spite of his hypocrisy and cunning, he is not vulgar, but has the 


Scratchell, who is a simple fellow likely to take it in. 





ease of a man of the world. He is more emphatic in his piety to 
inferiors than equals, and never so Pecksuiffian as to his clerk 
Even then, 
when anxious to throw dust in his eyes, he relies more on the hint 
of the ‘ handsome douceur at Christmas’ than on the complimentary 
rewards that he is to find in his own heart and in the world above. 
The hard, cold, unmodulated voice, the slight but calculated action 
of his fingers (as when upbraiding his nephew),—all the minor ele- 
ments of the part are quite beyond the criticism of a critic study- 
ing the character for the first time. 

But Miss Kate lerry’s acting is even more than this. She not only 
satisfies every critical demand we can bring to her part, but in 
some parts greatly enlarges our conception, and teaches the critic 
how many shades of natural thought and feeling it would have 
been impossible for him to suggest if she did not teach him what to 
ask for. She plays the happy wife in the first act with infinite 
grace and playfulness. We think Mr. Taylor would have done 
well to suggest in this scene rather more, not only of her depth 
of love (which is sufficiently expressed by her craving to show 
what she might do for her husband in adversity), but of her 
force of character. This is developed within twelve hours in 
a manner we are scarcely prepared for by the somewhat child- 
like gaiety of the first act,—-not that there is anything in the 
least inconsistent in it, but only a slight want of artistic fore- 
shadowing. Afterwards, as the shadow of anxiety deepens upon 
her,—from fear of her husband’s embarrassments to fear of his 
ruin,—from fear of his ruin to fear of his dishonour,—the traits 
of the character come out gradually with exquisite clearness, 
like a photograph in process of ‘‘ development” at the touch 
of the developing acid. The absolute naturalness, the exquisite 
lightness, and freedom from all theatric emphasis of her ex- 
pressive touches, the tenderness to her sister and husband, the 
absence of even the slightest exaggeration in her assumed 
gaiety, the effect of the sharp prick of terror in brightening 
her eye and quickening her voice and movements without giving 
the slightest tone of high pressure, indeed adding only a hectic 
colouring of manner to her natural grace, and above all, the 
perfect and sincere simplicity of the few words of religious 
trust she speaks to her husband in his despair, all mark this 
impersonation of Miss Terry's as the effort of a truly fine, nay, 
very likely of one who may prove a really great, actress. Cer- 
tainly it is the parts requiring most power and most play in which 
she is at her best. Her taste in dress, too, is perfect, such as we 
have never before seen in any actress on the English stage. 

One word of criticism only on the scenery, which in every act 
is admirable. Would it not be possible to give the effect of the 
shadows of the dancers crossing the illuminated windows of the 
Putney house in the moonlit-terrace scene? As it is, it looks 
like a house illuminated and then abandoned. 








THE STUARTS OF BUTE. 

HE Stewarts or Stewarts of Bute, whose family name is now 

spelt ‘‘ Stuart,” spring from Sir JouN Stewart, a natural son 
of King Robert IL, the first monarch of the Stewart family, and the 
only child of the Lady Marjory Bruce, eldest daughter of King 
Robert Bruce. Sir John’s mother, according to tradition, bore 
the name of Leitch. His Royal father made him a grant about 
the year 1385 of ‘“‘a fair estate in the Isle of Bute, the ancient 
patrimony of the Stewarts,” with the hereditary stewardship of 
Bute and Arran. These grants were confirmed by a charter of 
Robert III. on the 11th of November, 1400, ‘to his beloved 
brother,” and the same King confirmed to him an annual rent out 
of the barony of Abernethy with an entail. Robert, Duke of 
Albany, Governor of Scotland, granted on the Ist of January, 
1419, ‘“‘to his beloved brother,” John Stewart, sheriff of Bute, 
and Jean Semple, his wife, half the lands of Fynock, in the barony 
of Renfrew. He also possessed the estates of Balochschean and 
Auchinguhorne, in Perthshire. His second son, William, had the 
lands of Fynock from his father, and was sheriff of Bute in the 
reign of James II. His eldest son, Ninian, was also sheriff of 
Bute, and had a grant of the keeping of the castle of Rothesay, 
with eighty marks yearly out of the lordship of Bute, August 5, 
1498. He exchanged the Perthshire property mentioned above 
and the annual rent out of the barony of Abernethy with John 
Stewart, of Ardgowan, for his property in Arran, consisting of 
“the forty-pound land of old extent, called the ten-penny 
land,” the lands of Kildonan, North and South Fearline, the 
Dupin lands, the three Largies, the two Kiscadales, Glenaska- 
dale, and Glachan, of which he had a charter, February 28, 
1503. He had also, on the 10th of August, 1506, a charter to 
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hinise'f and his wife, Janet Dunlop, of the lands of Nether Dunal- 
tird, Danulerd, &c., and died in 1509. His son, James Stewart 
of Bute, succeeded to his estates and the hereditary constabulary 
of the castle of Rothsay. On the 3rd of December, 1541, he 
had a charter of Drumsidan, in Bute, and in 1549 was made 
Chamberlain of Bute, to which office the King’s forest within the 
isle was annexed, and at the same time obtained a charter of the 
Kirktoun of Cumra, in recompense probably of the great part of 
his estate in Arran of which he was dispossessed in that year, the 
Hamiltons being in the ascendant. On the 10th of February, 1554, 
he had a charter of the lands of Ballelone and Achemore, in Bute. 
His eldest son, John, had a charter of the lands of Kilchatten and 
Grenan, May 25, 1566, was one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber to James VI., and August 11, 1580, was constituted 
Captain of the Castle of Brodick, and Chamberlain of Arran, 
which office he held till the restoration of the Hamiltons in 1585. 
He had, January 18, 1591, a charter of the barony of Ardmoleis, 
on the 2nd of July, 1599, of the mill of Rothsay to himself and 
John, his eldest legitimate son, and on the 4th of March, 1602, 
a confirmation of the lands of Garathie, Langhill, Culquhy, Michell 
Escogs, Cogeth, &c., in Bute, to himself and Jean Blair, his wife. 
He died the same year, and was succeeded by his son, Sir John 
Stewart, who was knighted by James VI., had a charter, August 
23, 1615, of the lands of Knawslatlon in Bute, and married Eliza- 
beth, eldest of the two daughters and coheiresses of Robert Hep- 
burn of Foord, in the county of Edinburgh, which estate with 
others he obtained in her right. IIis eldest son and successor, 
Sir James Stewart, was created a baronet by Charles I., March 
28, 1627, and on the breaking out of the disturbances in 
Scotland espoused the Royal cause, garrisoned the castle of Roth- 
say at his own expense, and furnished a body of his tenantry for the 
Royal service. He was appointed by the King Lieutenant of the 
West of Scotland, and sent with two frigates to capture and hold 
Dumbarton Castle. One of the frigates was wrecked in a storm, 
Sir James himself narrowly escaping, and he was unable with 
the remaining one to accomplish his enterprise, finding the 
channel of the Clyde blocked against him by sunken ships and 
the neighbouring country in arms to oppose him. He was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Ireland, his estate was sequestrated by the 
Covenanters, and his wife and family had great difficulty in pro- 
curing a subsistence. In 1646 he “came in,” and recovered pos- 
session of his estates on paying a fine of 5,000 marks, but his 
estate had been meanwhile much dilapidated. Cromwell's Govern- 
ment took his castle of Rothsay out of his hands and placed a 
garrison there, he lost his heritable office of sheriff, and was 
declared incapable of any public trust. Sir James just survived 
the Restoration, dying in London in 1662, and being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His second son, Sir Robert Stewart of Tillicoultry, in Clack- 
mannan, was a Lord of Session in 1701, created a baronet 
in 1707, a member of Parliament for Bute, and a Commis- 
sioner for the Union, which he steadily supported. His elder 
brother, Sir Dugald Stewart of Bute, was created, September 
2, 1671, Bailie of the Regality of Glasgow, and died the next 
year. His second son, Dugald Stewart of Blairhall, was M.P. for 
Rothsay, and opposed the Union. He was afterwards member for 
the counties of Perth and Bute at once, till in 1709 he was 
appointed a Lord of Session and Justiciary in the room of his 
uncle, and had a high character for ability and integrity. His 
elder brother, Sir James of Bute, succeeded his father in the dilapi- 
dated family property at an early age, and became a supporter 
of the Government in Scotland during the reign of Charles 
If. On the forfeiture of the Earl of Argyll in 1681 he had 
the charge of that part of Scotland entrusted to him, and in 
April, 1683, was appointed colonel of the militia of the shires 
of Argyll, Bute, and Dumbarton; in June, 1684, sheriff of the 
district of Tarbat, and in February, 1685, sheriff of the county 
of Argyll, and admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates 
March 25 following. He raised the militia for the Crown during 
the risings in the West of Scotland in that year, but at the Re- 
volution he took part with William, and in Queen Anne’s reign 
was sworn a Privy Councillor, representing also Bute in Parlia- 
ment. On the 14th of April, 1703, he was raised to the peerage 
as Earl of Bute, Viscount Kingarth, Lord Montstuart, Cumra, 
and Inchmarnock, to him and his heirs male whatever. The 
Stewarts, or as we may now call them, Stuarts of Bute, form in 
the history of their rise a sort of supplement to the histories of 
the Houses of Hamilton and Argyll, their powerful neighbours, 
existing by sufferance or support of one or the other, or being 
set up by the Crown as a counterweight or as a temporary substi- 





pression of either of these families. ‘They now took up a more 
independent and important position in public affairs. The first 
Earl joined the Duke of Atholl September 1, 1705, in protesting 
against the rejection of the clause prohibiting the Commissioners 
for the treaty of Union to depart the kingdom till the Act of the 
English Parliament declaring the subjects of Scotland aliens was 
repealed, nor did he attend the Parliament of 1707, in which the 
Union was passed. He died at Bath, June 4, 1710. His first 
wife was Agnes, eldest daughter of Sir George Mackenzie, of 
Rosehaugh, nephew of the first and second Earls of Seaforth, 
and King’s Advocate in the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
by whom he had an only son James. The Mackenzie estates, 
after the death of Sir George, underwent a curious succession of 
legal casualties. Sir George had settled them, failing heirs male 
of his own body, on the second son of Agnes, Countess of Bute 
(his eldest daughter), and the heirs male of his body, which 
failing, to her other younger sons in succession, and the heirs 
male of their bodies, which failing, to the second and younger 
sons in succession of his second daughter Elizabeth, and the heirs 
male of their bodies, with other remainders. Sir George's only son, 
George, who succeeded him, died in 1707 without issue. The 
second daughter, Elizabeth, had married first Archibald Cockburn, 
of Langton, and afterwards Sir James Mackenzie, of Roystown, by 
the former of whom she had, at the date of her brother's death, an 
only son, Archibald Cockburn. As neither of Sir George Macken- 
zie’s daughters had a second son, Lord Montstuart, the only son 
of the Countess of Bute, was admitted as heir of tailzie to his uncle, 
notwithstanding the opposition of his Aunt Elizabeth, Lady Mac- 
kenzie, who contended that the estates should not pass to Lord 
Mountstuart during her life, as she might have a second son. 
And so it turned out, Lady Mackenzie bearing a second son, 
George, about a year afterwards (by her second husband), and 
after extraordinary litigation, in which the judges were equally 
divided, and the Marquis of Annandale (one of the Extraordinary 
Lords) had to be called in to give a casting vote, it was decided 
that Lord Montstuart must surrender the estates to his baby 
cousin, George Mackenzie. Lord Montstuart, however, continued 
to put forward one legal objection after another, but they were 
being all decided against him, when his cousin Archibald Cock- 
burn, the elder son of Elizabeth, Lady Mackenzie, died, and 
George Mackenzie becoming no longer the second, but the eldest 
son, Lord Montstuart kept possession of the estates of his grand- 
father, Sir George Mackenzie. He succeeded his father as second 
Earl of Bute a few months after his ultimate triumph in the Mac- 
kenzie law-suit. He was a Hanoverian in politics, and after the 
accession of George I. was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of Trade and Police in Scotland, Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Bute, and a Lord of the Bedchamber. During “the '15” he 
commanded the militia of Bute and Argyll at Inverary in the 
interest of the Government, was chosen in the same year one of 
the sixteen representative peers for Scotland, and re-chosen in 
1722. He died in January, 1723, at the early age of 33. He had 
married Lady Anne Campbell, only daughter of Archibald, first 
Duke of Argyll, and his second son, the Right Hon. James Stuart- 
Mackenzie (who succeeded to the Rosehaugh estates), also married 
his cousin, Lady Elizabeth Campbell,fourth daughter of John, the 
celebrated Duke of Argyll. This gentleman sat for 42 years in the 
House of Commons, was Envoy Extraerdinary to Turin, Keeper of 
the Privy Seal of Scotland, and a Privy Councillor. He was a 
man of some ability and strong scientific tastes, ambitious, but 
withal very cautious. He died in 1800, when the question of 
the succession of the Mackenzie estates again arose, and after liti- 
gation they were awarded to the Hon. James Archibald Stuart- 
Wortley, next brother of the then Marquis of Bute. 

We now turn to the eldest son and successor of the second Earl of 
Bute, John, third Earl of Bute, the noted “favourite” of George IIT. 
Historians are now beginning to speak more coolly of this noble- 
man, and to assign him with more impartiality his proper intellec- 
tual and moral position. The extraordinary elevation to which for 
a time he rose seems with his contemporaries to have magnified the 
extent both of his capacity and his disposition for political design 
and intrigue. His proper and natural sphere seems to have been in 
reality private life, in which he displayed all the equable virtues of 
an English gentleman of limited means, considerable prulonce in 
their management, somewhat cold and formal manners, and a dis- 
criminating hospitality, and patronage of literature. His sudden 
elevation placed him in a position for which he was wholly unsuited, 
and excited ambitions and projects in his mind which he was wholly 
unequal to carry out. He thus got the reputation of being a dark, 
deep, and dangerous scheemer, when he was only a man of very 
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dabble in political affairs by being treated as an authority by | proved incompetent to the task he had undertaken, the King cast 
others, and who hastily retired again into obscurity before a | him aside and sought for other services. It is now well ascertained 


storm of popular obloquy, which assigned to the man himself 
the importance of the design which he had merely set on 
foot, and busied himself in a little. He was born in Parliament 
Square, Edinburgh, May 25, 1713, and became a Scotch re- 
presentative peer on a vacancy occurring in 1737, but he was not 
chosen again during the reign of George II. For some years 
he neither ‘‘ enjoyed nor apparently aimed at political distinction.” 
‘« In private life,” says Lord Stanhope, ‘‘ he had borne a blameless 
character, having married in 1736 the only daughter of Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu, an excellent wife and mother, with whom 
he had quietly resided at his seat of Caen Wood, near London, and 
moderately and pradently, yet not parsimoniously, maintained a 
large family from a scanty income. In 1750 he had received an 
appointment in the household of Prince Frederick, who used fre- 
quently to say, ‘‘ Bute is a fine, showy man, and would make an 
excellent ambassador in any Court where there was no business.” 
But he was little noticed by the public until it was seen that the 
widowed Princess honoured him with her highest trust and confi- 
dence. So sudden an elevation in a scandal-loving age produced, as 
might have been foreseen, rumours by no means favourable to the 
fame of the Princess. Such rumours in such a case are always 
easy to circulate and hard to disprove. Without attaching the 
slightest weight to them, it must, however, be owned that the 
abilities of Bute were by no means such as to justify his rapid 
rise. He had indeed several elegant accomplishments, some taste 
for literature, and some knowledge of science. But he could gain 
no reputation either in council or debate. Proud and sensitive in 
his temper, he was easily elated and as easily depressed, and ill- 
qualified for the fierce encounters of the political arena. Like 
most men flushed by power unexpected and unearned, the people 
thought him prone to arbitrary measures as apparently the shortest 
road to his objects. Besides the resentment which such tendencies 
real or supposed commonly create, he had but little skill in con- 
ciliating adherents, being, at least to his inferiors, cold, reserved, 
and haughty in his manners. Whatever the subject, whether 
grave or trifling, he was equally slow and solemn in his tone. Once 
as he was speaking in the House of Lords, and as the words fell 
from him one by one, his kinsman, Charles Townshend, who was 
present, could not forbear exclaiming ‘Minute guns!’” A still 
more recent historian of the reign of George III., Mr. Massey, re- 
ferring to the exaggerated contemporary ideas of an organized and 
systematic plot on the part of that King’s “ friends,” observes, 
‘* Neither was the conduct of the Earl of Bute, the reputed 
author and manager of this abstruce policy, consistent with the 
part attributed to him. Instead of keeping in the background, 
and retaining the direction of that secret interior cabinet, in 
which alone real power was to reside, he put himself forward with 
intemperate haste as a candidate for that exposed and prominent 
post which is the object of a statesman’s legitimate ambition. He 
was sworn of the Privy Council the day after the King’s [George 
III.’s] accession. At the first opportunity he became Secretary of 
State, and a few months later he assumed the name and office 
of First Minister. All this time his language and conduct were 
those of a High Tory. So far from seeking to dissemble his 
master’s views, he astonished and alarmed the Duke of Newcastle 
by quoting the King’s personal pleasure as a reason for every- 
thing that was done, or ordered to be done. He named the Court 
candidates at the general election, and rated the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for having presumed to dispose of the Admiralty 
boroughs without the King’s express directions. All this might be 
arrogant and unconstitutional, but nothing could surely be further 
removed from subtle intrigue and clandestine management. Bute 
and his system were unpopular; the vulgar clamour, however, 
was raised not against the unconstitutional chief of a dark cabal, 
but against the upstart Scot, the favourite, the minion of the 
Princess mother. Yet the scandal implied by the latter epithet 
may have had no other foundation than the fact that Bute had 
been for many years the confidential friend of the Princess, and 
the chief officer of her household. Neither was Bute a favourite 
in the odious sense which history attaches to that term, though 
the jealousy and rage of faction did not hesitate to countenance 
such a prejudice. The King had from his earliest years been 
taught that his first duty was to cast off the thraldom in which 
his grandfather had been held by political combinations. Bute 
had no doubt inculcated this precept, and it was almost a 
matter of course that the chief political instructor of George III. 
should be the Minister on whose counsel and aid he first re- 
lied in bringing the new system of Government into operation. 
To this extent Lord Bute enjoyed favour and credit, but when he 





that instead of being the ruling genius of a Court cabal for years 
subsequent to his retirement from office, Bute had scarcely any 
communication with the Court after that period, and complained, 
not without reason, of the King’s neglect and ingratitude.” 

The outline of his political career may be drawnin a few words. He 
was created a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, October 17, 1750, and after the death of that Prince was 
appointed Groom of the Stole to his son George, Priace of Wales, 
and confirmed by the latter in that post at his accession. This post 
he exchanged for that of one of the principal Secretaries of State, 
March 25, 1761. The same year he was appointed Ranger and 
Keeper of Richmond Park, and had the Order of the Garter given 
him. On the 29th of May, 1762, he was appointed First Lord 
of the Treasury on the resignation of Newcastle, and held this 
position till the 16th of April, 1763. His great act of merit or 
demerit during his ascendency was the conclusion of the peace 
of Paris against the will of the elder Pitt, and certainly against 
the prevailing feeling of the nation. ‘The charge of personal cor- 
ruption has been brought against him in connection with this 
treaty, but no evidence has ever been brought forward, and it 
seems to rest entirely on party rancour and the idea that Bute’s 
investments of money were disproportionally large to the income 
of his paternal estates. The clamour against him in the North 
Briton paper and the Wilkes mobs are matters of history, and the 
English hatred of the Northern favourite rendered this about the 
most turbulent period of the reign of his Royal master. Yet, 
though the popular clamour was exaggerated and unreasonable 
enough in its professed watch-words, there can be no doubt that 
it really derived much of its vitality from an uneasy conscious- 
ness, scarcely self-recognized, in the national mind that there was 
a new attempt commencing on the part of the Crown to revert 
to the right-divine dogma of the Stuart period, and that Lord 
Bute was intimately connected with this new policy. The Earl 
continued to be consulted for a short time and at increasingly 
longer intervals by the King after his resignation, but he gradually 
disappeared from the public eye and thought, and was probably 
entirely forgotten at the time of his death, March 10, 1792, the 
rise of the younger Pitt and the French Revolution having quite 
replaced the earlier events of the reign of the King in the minds 
of the rising generation. 


BOOKS. 


—@——— 
NAPOLEON'S LIFE OF CESAR.* 
Tue Cesar of to-day will not be lowered by his commentaries. 
There is scarcely a hostile criticism to which Napoleon's Life of 
Cesar is not fairly open—tediousness, inflation, double entendre, 
vanity of a most egregious and, to us, scarcely intelligible kind, 
and yet it isa great book, may on the whole elevate an Imperial 
reputation. The knowledge of which it is full is compressed till 
whole chapters read like extracts from some great dictionary, the 
style, too full of thought, suggests the grace of step which may yet 
remain to a woman with child, the leading dogma is false from the 
beginning, the nuance is always one ‘I paint a portrait—from a 
mirror.” And yet gravid and tumid, sophistical and egoistic, the 
book is a great book. Nobody capable of understanding it who 
reads it through will doubt that its author has a great brain, a 
head at once capable of invention and generalization, a mind which 
gazes on the great plain of history from an eminence, and not 
from an equal level. ‘The scholar who reads it carefully will con- 
vict the Emperor of one or two very serious mistakes, the histo- 
rian may demur ab initio to his view of the bases upon which the 
power of the Patriciat rested, the critic can point to an epigram or 
two which is sophistical without being pointed, and the politician, 
if citizen of a free State, will solemnly protest against this new 
Encyclical of autocracy, this condemnation of all that is 
peculiar to liberty in favour of the divine right of statesman- 
ship and power. Not one of those classes will, however, 
declare the Life a poor Life, a work either in conception or exe- 
cution unworthy of a ruler of men. Not one will, we think, deny 
that its perusal has given him new ideas, that through it runs a 
view consistent, intelligible, and great, that he has risen from it 
with his perceptions enlarged, his judgment of Roman history 
half unconsciously but still obviously modified. He may struggle 
against its leading idea, as the French critics do, he may utterly 
deny and repudiate it, as Englishmen will do, but he will never 
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again contend that it is one beneath or outside the region of fair 
and temperate discussion. The idea of the work is that there 
came a time to Rome, that there will therefore come to all great 
nations a time in which, if society is not to fall to pieces, to perish 
as by the succession of involuntary suicides possible in a mad- 
house, the energies of the people must be concentrated in the 
hands of an individual, who thenceforward will be for all good 
purposes the State, who may personally be intriguant, lecher, 
murderer, villain,—as a Pontifex Maximus may also be,—but 
who, having the brain to interpret and fulfil the hidden needs of 
mankind, to read the auguries which imperil nations, is thence- 
forward to be obeyed, assumes thenceforward that authority by 
right divine which the Middle Ages attributed at once to birth 
and to nomination by the mouth-piece of the Church Universal. 
We deny alike and equally postulate and conclusion, that Rome 
would have perished but for Cesar, and that the world can again 
need Cesars. The far greater question which underlies them both, 
whether if Rome had perished humanity would have lost any- 
thing, we leave undiscussed. We know on that point just as little 
as Napoleon, and are content to believe first, that as God rules 
and permitted the Empire, the Empire had its place in human 
history, and secondly, that as incomplete work can never be good 
work, and, Rome was incomplete without the Cesar,—the domi- 
nation of the race without the dominion of the city, the domin- 
ion of the city without the dominance of the individual,—it was 
as well that the Cesar should be born as that the poppy should 
yield flower and ‘‘ head.” But when the Cesar, because he was, 
is claimed as a principle we deny him. That Rome needed some 
one who should restore the sanctity of the law, the power of the 
State over its factions, the right of the people as against pseudo- 
leaders of the people, the sovereignty of the community as 
above the section which bore arms, cannot be questioned by 
any man who understands the history of the time. That it was 
impossible to fulfil the want without merging Law—that concrete 
and active expression of the soundest judgments and strongest 
wills in a whole nation—in the will of an individual is Napoleon’s 
unjustified assumption. His deduction that the case can recur 
is still more entirely baseless. It is intelligible that among a Pa- 
gan people, with only the republican and the monarchical formulas 
before them, in a warlike and therefore uninventive age, men 
should imagine that only a genius could interpret a race, only an 
individual be beyond corruption, only a military chief be strong 
enough to coerce the factions. But the world since Cesar has 
discovered a better interpreter of the nations than genius, a force 
less bribable than individual ascendency, a power greater than 
that of military organization, namely, representative government, 
and the man who aspires to be Cesar now must show not that 
he represents the nation, not that he is above corruption, not that 
he is strong only, but that he represents better, that he is less cor- 
ruptible, that he is far more powerful than the Representative 
Body, which, unlike him, can perform its task without repressing 
National Life. The people of Rome, grown great leaders and rulers 
of men, were indeed compelled by nature, by their successes as by 
their weaknesses, to abdicate their personal and immediate rule, 
but that in the abdication they were bound to enthrone a personal 
representative is pure assertion. Suppose Ceesar with his adminis- 
trative power had entertained and fulfilled the idea which we think 
we can prove was in the brain of Marius, to transmute the 
ancient Senate into a true representation of Rome, Rome in the 
broadest sense of that great word, were to have re-invigorated the 
sovereign body, made it responsible, invested it with that strange 
power of change to meet circumstances which belongs neither to 
the Patriciat, nor to the individual King, nor to an edifice, nor to 
a law, nor to any other work of man’s hand save a parliament 
alone, how then? Is it proved that Augustus would then have 
been needed, or that Caligula would have been unavoidable ? 
Napoleon writing of the ancient world may have held himself re- 
leased from the need of discussing that point—though he under- 
stands Marius, and expressly condemns Clodius for re-establishing 
‘+ Collegia,” i. ¢., political clubs—but till he has answered it his 
theory has no bearing on modern life. 

Let us set aside the theory, which is, however, made unnaturally 
prominent by Napoleon’s idea, patent through all the later chapters 
of his volume, that his own antitype is not Cesar Augustus, but 
Julius Cesar, and turn to the book itself. Its special merit 
is, we think, clear. It is the judgment of a statesman versed 
in affairs, conversant with a people Roman in many of their 
ideas, Roman in more of their institutions, a people formed under 
the Roman law and Roman conscription, of a man familiar with 
democratic principles and autocratic systems, with the guid- 
ance of armies and the government of.a nation military yet 





full of free ideas, upon a society which at one moment developed 
the results which France for one moment is now developing. It 
is a written opinion on Roman history by a man who, himself pos- 
sessed at once of the literary and the statesmanlike powers, 
understands how Caius Gracchus could be formidable, for he 
expelled Louis Blanc; how Sylla could be reverenced, for his 
opponent was Cavaignac; how Crassus could be powerful, for he 
knew Laffitte; how a popular orator could lead masses, for he 
witnessed the scenes of 1848 ;—of a man who can realize the strength 
of an aristocracy when possessed of wealth, for he has lived in 
England ; the cry of a democracy, for he has comprehended France ; 
the needs which evolved a Cesar, for they placed himself upon a 
Ceesar’s throne. Everywhere through the book there is this 
modern thought applied to ancient, half-revealed facts, this mag- 
nesium light set burning in the recesses of the Catacombs. Is it 
possible to defend or to explain the main fact of British history 
better than this ?— 


“ That corner of land, situated on the-bank of the Tiber, and predes- 
tined to hold the empire of the world, inclosed within itself, as we see, 
fruitful germs which demanded a rapid expansion. This could only be 
effected by the absolute independence of the most enlightened class, 
seizing for its own profit all the prerogatives of royalty. The aristocratic 
government has this advantage over monarchy, that it is more immut- 
able in its duration, more constant in its designs, more faithful to tradi- 
tions, and that it can dare everything, because where a great number 
share the responsibility no one is individually responsible. Rome, with 
its narrow limits, had no longer need of the concentration of authority 
in a single hand, but it was in need of a new order of things, which 
should give to the great free access to the supreme power, and should 
second, by the allurement of honours, the dévelopment of the faculties 
of each. The grand object was to create a race of men of choice, who, 
succeeding each other with the same principles and the same virtues, 
should perpetuate, from generation to generation, the system most cal- 
culated to assure the greatness of their country. The fall of the kingly 
power was thus an event favourable to the development of Rome. The 
patricians monopolized alone during a long time the civil, military, and 
religious employments, and, these employments being for the most part 
annual, there was in the Senate hardly a member who had not filled 
them ; so that this assembly was composed of men formed to the com- 
bats of the Forum as well as to those of the field of battle, schooled in 
the difficulties of the administration, and indeed worthy, by an experience 
laboriously acquired, to preside over the destinies of the Republic. They 
were not classed, as men are in our modern society, in envious and 
rival specialities; the warrior was not seen there despising the civilian, 
the lawyer or orator standing apart from the man of action, or the priest 
isolating himself from all the others, In order to raise himself to State 
dignities, and merit the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, the patrician was 
constrained from his youngest age to undergo the most varied trials. 
He was required to possess dexterity of body, eloquence, aptness for 
military exercises, the knowledge of civil and religious laws, the talent 
of commanding an army or directing a fleet, of administrating the town 
or commanding a province; and the obligation of these different 
apprenticeships not only gave a full flight to all capacities, but it united, 
in the eyes of the people, upon the magistrate invested with different 
dignities, the consideration attached to each of them. During a long 
time, he who was honoured with the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
besides nobility of birth, enjoyed the triple prestige given by the function 
of judge, priest, and warrior.” 

Yet it is the Roman, not the English Patriciat which Napoleon 
describes. Or is it conceivable that any intellect could devise a 
subtler apology for the base entourage, the opprobrium of his 
own reign, than this ?— 


“In times of transition, when a choice must be made between a 
glorious past and an unknown future, the rock is, that bold and un- 
scrupulous men alone thrust themselves forward; others, more timid, 
and the slaves of prejudices, remain in the shade, or offer some obstacle 
to the movement which hurries away society into new ways. It is 
always a great evil for a country, a prey to agitations, when the party 
of the honest, or that of the good, as Cicero calls them, do not embrace 
the new ideas, to direct by moderating them. Hence profound divisions. 
On the one side, unknown men often take possession of the good or bad 
passions of the crowd; on the other, honourable men, immoveable or 
morose, oppose all progress, and by their obstinate resistance excite 
legitimate impatience and lamentable violence. The opposition of these 
last has the double inconvenience of leaving the way clear to those who 
are less worthy than themselves, and of throwing doubts into the minds 
of that floating mass, which judges parties much more by the honourable- 
ness of men than by the value of ideas. : To constitute his party, 
it is true, he had recourse to agents but little estimated ; the best archi- 
tect can build only with the materials under his hand; but his constant 
endeavour was to associate to himiself the most trustworthy men, and he 
spared no effort to gain by turns Pompey, Crassus, Cicero, Servilius, 
Cxpio, Q. Fufius Calenus, Serv. Sulpicius, and many others. In 
moments of transition, when the old system is at an end, and the new 
not yet established, the greatest difficulty consists, not in overcoming 
the obstacles which are in the way of the advent of a régime demanded 
by the country, but to establish the latter solidly, by establishing it 
upon the concurrence of honourable men penetrated with the new ideas, 
and steady in their principles.” 

Cromwell's instruments and Washington’s were not of the baser 
kind, but still there is all that can be said for Fleury and Persigny 
said well, and the history of Rome is illustrated by the saying. 
The Emperor clearly believes that the history of Rome throughout 
is that of a struggle between aristocracy and democracy, the 
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own fortunes and the people formed partly by their conquests—the 
democracy of which the Gracchi were the orators, Sylla the curb, 
Marius the stern soldier, and Caesar the most competent and suc- 
cessful ruler. His description of the growth of the factions, though 
like all the book too compressed, is full of interest, for he shows us 
the policy of the parties, the social causes of their inveteracy, the 
special character of the Roman demos, a vast crowd of scarred 
and poverty-stricken soldiers, the efforts of the patricians to com- 
promise by surrendering every power save the greatest—their pro- 
perty and their control of religion ; the difficulties which sprang 
from the dual executive, the necessity for incessant wars to dis- 
tract popular attention and thin the demos, the reasons which 
made agrarian laws seem even to men like Cesar absolutely 
essential to the safety of a State which otherwise would have con- 
tained only latifundia—say plantations—and slaves. Slavery is 
declared in one coldly wise sentence to be dangerous to order, as 
creating a class ‘“‘disinherited of all the advantages though 
intimately bound up with all the wants of ordinary life,” and 
the risk which from this cause hung over Rome is never 
quite lost sight of. We see in fact the society of Rome 
as it existed just before the Empire, the patricians legally 
masters of the basin of the Mediterranean, ruling and plun- 
dering all round the great inland sea; the plebs poverty- 
stricken but all trained to arms, and immensely numerous through 
the comprehension of Italy within the city privileges ; the armies 
Marian, i. ¢., democratic at heart despite taeir adherence to Sylla, 
the Jacobin violence of all parties, and the ascendency acquired by 
three nobles, Pompey as conqueror, Crassus as owner of the bulk 
of the town property of Rome, Cesar as a noble with Marian ideas 
and Marian connections among the great democracy. The author 
explains the point on which the struggle turned, the bitter poverty 
of the citizens, who nevertheless were legally ultimate masters of the 
republic, and who though possessed of the whole suffrage, were still 
grateful to Crassus for a dole of corn, ready to accept bribes at the 
hands of any noble wealthy enough to purchase masses. It is not 
till half the volume is done that the subject of this biography 
comes upon the stage. 

The Emperor's estimate of Cesar is not yet complete, and it is 
hardly fair to criticize it till he has reached a subsequent stage in 
his career. He contents himself for the present by eulogizing his hero 
and explaining his claims to the affections of Rome. Chief of a 
house so old that he could without seeming absurd declare himself 
on the hustings representative of Anchises and Venus, he was still 
the nephew and heir of Marius, whom the democracy had loved. 
Thoroughly educated, and full of that artificial, almost foppish 
refinement which is almost a quality with the true patrician, his 
great abilities were early perceived by Sylla, who gave him his first 
political start in life, and he is thus described on his entry into 
public affairs :— 

“To his natural qualities, developed by a brilliant education, were 
added physical advantages. His tall stature, his rounded and well-pro- 

rtioned limbs, stamped his person witha grace that distinguished him 

rom all others, He had black eyes, a piercing look, a pale complexion, 
a straight and high nose. His mouth, small and regular, but with 
rather thick lips, gave a kindly expression to the lower part of his face, 
whilst his breadth of brow betokened the development of the intellectual 
faculties. His face was full, at least, in his youth; for in his busts, 
doubtless made towards the end of his life, his features are thinner, and 
bear traces of fatigue. He had a sonorous and penetrating voice, a 
noble gesture, and an air of dignity reigned over all his person. His 
constitution at first delicate, became robust by a frugal regimen and the 
habit of exposing himself to the inclemency of the weather. Accustomed 
from his youth to all bodily exercises, he was a bold horseman, and bore 
privations and fatigues without difficulty. Habitually temperate, his 
health was impaired neither by excess of labour nor by excess of 


pleasure. However, on two occasions—the first at Corduba, the second 
at Thapsus—he was seized with nervous attacks, wrongly mistaken for 


epilepsy.” 

The Emperor does not disguise his excessive passion for 
women, indeed he uses it as a reply to very much graver charges, 
or his ambition, but describes him as free from personal rancour, 
and in a measure at least from personal self seeking. In the bold 
and somewhat rhetorical close of this first volume, he claims for 
his hero the praise of deep convictions and steady adherence to 
them, and shows that the instant he became Consul he carried 
out the measures his party had always demanded. If we were 
to select a chapter as evidence of the author’s power, it would be 
his account of Cesar’s agrarian law, the remarkable series of 
measures by which he transformed a hundred thousand proletaries 
into Italian yeomen, relieved Rome of its most serious danger—the 
crowd of impoverished veterans, satisfied the claims of the Italian 
colonists, and yet abstained from either plundering or affronting 
the great aristocracy which had for ages resisted these laws. The 





idea of the whole chapter is to describe Cesar as a statesman 


above the factions, a man so great that he could realize the 
wants of the demos without feeling hatred against other orders 
in the State. In this the Emperor succeeds, and succeeds also 
in reminding the world that except against the Orleans famify he 
himself has never betrayed aay personal spite. Throughout the 
book there is a backward glance upon his own situation, upon the 
measures which he, also heir of Marius, also a statesman, also 
representative of order and democracy, has taken, which if it 
sometimes impairs his impartiality, always lights up the ancient 
time with new and strangely powerful glare. 

We should have said something of the English translation, 
which bears traces of hurry, but for one fact. 'The Emperor read 
the proofs himself, and as he knows English just as well as 
French, the words must be accepted as conveying at all events 
the meaning he intended to express. 





ARTEMUS WARD.* 

THERE are two departments of humour in which America excels 
all the rest of the world,—the humour of familiarity and the 
humour of exaggeration. Both are in some degree connected, we 
think, with the political characteristics of the Yankees. ‘Their 
absolute sense of equality with all the world and the absence of 
any humiliating superincumbent culture likely to warn them off 
the attempt to measure themselves against all the world, pro- 
duces the humorous familiarity of which this book is an admira- 
ble instance. Artemus Ward’s humour may be said to consist in 
an internecine war with dignity. Of the humour of logical 
exaggeration—a kind which is better known as typical Ameri- 
can humour, and which consists in carrying out a hint to its 
logical extremes, there is much less, nor is the latter, we are in- 
clined to think, really so good as the former. ‘There are, however, 
even here, one or two happy examples of it, as when Artemus Ward 
describes to the Shakers the general agreeableness of this world as 
a dwelling-place with a parenthetic laugh at the fanatical devotion 
of the Americans to their great constitution :— 

“ The gals among you, sum of which air as slick pieces of caliker as 
I ever sot eyes on, air syin to place their heds agin weskits which kiver 
honest, manly harts, while you old heds fool yerselves with the idee that 
they air fulfillin their mishun here, and air contented. Here you air, 
all pend up by yerselves, talkin about the sins of a world you don’t know 
nothin of. Meanwhile said world continners to resolve round on her 
own axeltree onct in every 24 hours, subjeck to the Constitution of the 
United States, and is a very plesant place of residence.” 

That is an instance no doubt of the humour of logical exaggera- 
tion, and it is a good one. But usually Artemus Ward's humour 
is of the type which arises from the ridiculous juxtaposition of the 
easy, curious, limp-natured Yankee showman with the affectations 
and dignities he takes so much pains to render ludicrous,—from the 
odd rags and patches he lets into critical portions of dignified 
moral costumes,—and from the background of magnificent associa- 
tions which he gives to the most homely ideas. ‘The spelling, the 
style, the subjects chosen are all chosen with this end,—to under- 
mine the dignities of life,—and in his own American way he is as 
clever at this work as Thackeray (from a very different point of 
view) in Jeames’s dialogue and Policeman X’s ballads. Of course 
Artemus Ward knows nothing of high life below stairs, indeed his 
humour might be better described as the levelling humour of a 
free and easy Yankee who sticks grand feathers into his leather 
working cap in good-humoured mockery. He goes about the 
world with his ‘* moral wax statoots and sagashus beests of 
Pray,” pressing everything into the service of his fun. Our 
enjoyment of his blunders never consists in their vulgarity, like 
Jeames’s, but rather in the ingenuity with which they manage 
to take liberties with some grave and serious subject, and 
to put it out of countenance by the familiar contact. Thus 
Artemus Ward always presses arithmetic into his phonetic spel 
ling, writing be4 for “before,” and “I shall leave British sile 
4thwith,”—an insolently familiar use of the Arab numeral on 
which no imagination properly chastised in early childhood into 
abasement before the decimal notation, would have ventured. 
What can be better in the same vein than the following set of 
‘* resolutions,” proposed to express Artemus Ward’s thankfulness 
to his neighbours for their congratulations on his becoming the 
father of twins ?— 

“ On returnin to the Kitchin I found quite a lot of people seated be4 
the fire, a talkin the event over. They made room for me & I sot down. 
‘Quite a eppisode,’ sed Docter Jordin, litin his pipe with a red-hot coal. 
— Yes,’ sed I, ‘2 eppisodes, waying abowt 18 pounds jintly..—‘A 
perfeck coop de tat,’ sed the skoolmaster.—‘E pluribus unum, in 
— persony,’ sed I, thinking I'd let him know I understood furrin 
angwidges as well as he did, if I wasn’t a skoolmaster.—‘ It is indeed a 


* Ariemus Ward, his Book. With Notes and a Preface by the Editor of the 
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momentious event,’ sed young Eben Parsuns, who has been 2 quarters 
to the Akademy.—‘I never heard twins called by that name afore,’ sed 
I, ‘ but I spose it’s all rite. —‘We shall soon have Wards enuff,’ sed the 
editer of the Baldinsville Bugle of Liberty, who was lookin over a bundle 
of eychange papers in the corner, ‘to apply to the legislater for a City 
Charter.’—‘ Good for you, old man!’ sed I, ‘giv that air a conspickius 
place in the next Bugle.’—‘ How redicklus,’ sed pretty Susan Fletcher, 
coverin her face with her knittin work & larfin like all possest.—‘ Wall, 
for my part,’ sed Jane Maria Peasley, who is the crossest old made in 
the world, ‘I think you all act like a pack of fools..—Sez I, ‘ Miss 
Peasly, air you a parent ?’—Sez she, ‘No, I aint.’—Sez I, ‘ Miss Peasly, 
you never will be.’ She left. We sot there talkin and larfin until ‘ the 
switchin hour of nite, when grave yards yawn & Josts troop 4th,’ as old 
Bill Shakespire aptlee obsarves in his dramy of John Sheppard, esq., or 
the Moral House Breaker, when we Broke up & disbursed.—Muther & 
children is a doin well; and as Resolushuns is the order of the day I 
will feel obleeged if you'll insurt the follerin—Whereas, two Eppisodes 
has happined up to the undersined’s house, which is Twins ; & Whereas 
I like this stile, sade twins bein of the male perswashun & both boys; 
there4 Bo it—Resolved, that to them nabers who did the fare thing by 
sade Eppisodes my hart felt thanks is doo.—Resolved, that I do most 
hartily thank Engine Ko. No. 17 who, under the impreshun from the 
fuss at my house on that auspishus nite that thare was a konflagration 
goin on, kum galyiantly to the spot, but kindly refraned from squirtin. 
—Resolved, that frum the Bottum of my Sole do I thank the Baldinsville 
brass band fur givin up the idea of Sarahnadin me, both on that great 
nite & sinse.—Resolved, that my thanks is doo several members of the 
Baldinsville meetin house who fur 3 whole dase hain’t kalled me a sinful 
skoffer or intreeted me to mend my wicked wase and jine said meetin 
house to onct.—Aesolved, that my Boozum teams with meny kind 
emoshuns towards the follerin individoouls, to whit namelee—Mis. 
Square Baxter, who Jenerusly refoozed to take a sent for a bottle of 
camfir ; lawyer Perkinses wife who rit sum versis on the Eppisodes ; the 
Editer of the Baldinsville Bugle of Liberty, who nobly assisted me in 
wollupin my Kangeroo, which sagashus little cuss seriusly disturbed the 
Eppisodes by his outrajus screetchins & kickins up; Mis. Hirum Doo- 
little, who kindly furnisht sum cold vittles at a tryin time, when it 
wasunt konvenient to cook vittles at my house; & the Peasleys, Par- 
sunses, & Watsunses fur there meny ax of kindness.—Trooly yures, 
ARTEMUS WARD.” 

There is something humorous, too, in the exquisite aplomb with 
which Artemus Ward always accepts the situation, however as- 
tounding, and calmly proceeds to make it his base for further in- 
vestigation. When in his interview with Brigham Young that 
gentleman informs him, in answer to a question on that head, 
“T hev eighty wives, Mr. Ward, I sertinly am marrid,” Mr. 
Ward's only rejoinder is ‘‘ How do you like it as far as you hev 
got?” at once suggesting that the eighty are but the insignificant 
first terms of an infinite series, from which it would be very hasty 
to infer more than a rough preliminary judgment. And the 
same calm, tentative, inductive spirit is shown in this further 
conversation with the Mormon prophet :— 

“ ‘Besides these wives you see here, Mister Ward,’ sed Yung, ‘I hav 
eighty more in varis parts of this consecrated land which air Sealed to 
me.’—‘ Which?’ sez I, gittin up & starin at him.—‘ Sealed, Sir, 
sealed.’—‘ Whare bowts ?’ sez I.’—‘I sed, Sir, that they was sealed!’ 
He spoke in a traggerdy voice.—‘ |Will they probly continner on in that 
stile to any grate extent, Sir?’ I axed.—' Sir,’ sed he, turnin as red as a 
biled beet, ‘don’t you know that the rules of our Church is that I, the 
Profit, may hey as meny wives as I wants ?’” 

The italicized sentence is a model of this calm spirit of in- 
ductive inquiry,—Artemus Ward being still evidently profoundly 
ignorant of the meaning of the term ‘‘sealed,” and only asking 
this further question as to probable duration, as an indirect mode 


of gaining light on the general subject. 

Artemus Ward never laughs out. There is no merriment in 
him, it is all dry, sparkling humour, but it often has the 
breadth which makes others laugh out, and it is in relation to 
sentimental subjects that he makes his most comical hits. ‘The 
following will remind everybody of Mr. Dickens's picture of the 
two transcendental ladies who are ‘introduced to a Pogram by 
a Hominy.” It is certainly not so much of a caricature, but 
being a picture of a more ridiculous and mischievous affectation, 
it has quite as much of the humour of caricature. It is in a 
piece called ‘‘ Among the Free Lovers” who are living when Mr. 
Ward sees them in a settlement on ‘‘ Berlin hites, Ohio.” 


“The wimmin was wuss than the men. They wore trowsis, short 
gownds, straw hats with green ribbins, and all carried bloo cotton um- 
brellers. Presently a perfeckly orful lookin female presented herself at 
the door. Her gownd was skanderlusly short and her trowsis was 
shameful to behold. She eyed me over very sharp, and then startin 
back she sed, in a wild voice,—‘ Ah can it be?’—‘ Which?’ sed I— 
‘ Yes, ’tis troo, O ’tis troo! ’—‘ 15 cents, marm,” I anserd.—She bust out 
a cryin and sed, ‘ And so I hav found you at larst—at larst, O at larst!’ 
—‘ Yes,’ Ianserd, ‘you have found me at larst, and you would have 
found me at fust, if you had cum sooner.’—She grabd me vilently by 
the coat collar, and brandishin her umbreller wildly round exclaimed, 
‘Air youa man? ’—Sez I, ‘I think I air, but if you doubt it, you can 
address Mrs. A. Ward, Baldinsvillo, Injianny, postage pade, and she will 
probly giv you the desired informashun,’—‘ Then thou ist what the cold 
world calls marrid ? ’—‘ Madam, I istest!’"—The exsentric female then 
clutched me franticly by the arm and hollerd, ‘ You air mine, O you air 
mine! ’—‘ Scacely,’ I sed, endeverin to git loose from her.—But she 
clung to me and sed, ‘You air my Affinerty!’—‘What upon arth is 





that ?’ I shouted.—‘ Dost thou not know ?’—‘ No, I dostent.’—‘ Listen, 
man, and I'll tell ye!’ said the strange female ; ‘for years I hav yearned 
for thee. I knowd thou wast in the world, sumwhares, tho I didn’t 
know whare. My hart sed he would cum, and I took courage. He has 
cum—he’s here—you air him—you air my Affinerty! O ’tis too 
mutch! too mutch!’ and she sobbed agin.—‘ Yes,’ I anserd, ‘I think 
it is a darn site too mutch !—‘ Hast thou not yearned for me?’ she yelled, 
ringin her hands like a female play acter.—‘ Not a yearn,’ I bellered, at 
the top of my voice, throwin her away from me. The free lovers who 
was standin round observin the scene commenst for to holler ‘Shame!’ 
‘beast !’ etsettery, etsettery.” 

Mr. Hotten tells us in his preface that Mr. Ward is shortly 
coming to this country to lecture. We think we may promise him 
success. ‘lhe humour of familiarity in which he is so strong will 
tell more even, through the greater range of its contrast to English 


society, than it has told in America. 





THE LIFE OF ROBERT STEPHENSON.* 
Mr. JeArrresoNn and Professor Pole have worke1 well together. 
Mr. Jeaffreson did well in calling in the assistance of Professor 
Pole to popularizs many of Stephenson's most important achieve- 
ments. No one out of the profession could have so lucidly and 
agreeably brought down to the level of popular comprehension the 
data and arguments connected with such subjects as atmospheric 
railways or iron bridges, and no work could fairly be called a life 
of Robert Stephenson unless it entered sufficiently into the purely 
professional details of these and similar matters to enable ordinary 
readers to judge for themselves what were the difficulties to be 
overcome, what was the exact amount of knowledge and experience 
common at the time to Stephenson and other engineers, and in 
what points the original genius and distinctive qualities of the 
former manifested themselves. On the other hand, Mr. Jeaffre- 
son's versatile literary ability enabled him, even in the midst of 
other and possibly more congenial labours, to compile a very read- 
able and thoroughly verified biography—a task for which few 
engineers would have found time or inclination. 

The first step taken by Mr. Jeaffreson when, four years ago, he 
undertook to write the life of Robert Stephenson, was to visit 
Durham and Northumberland, and to seek out all surviving relatives, 
companions, or patrons of the Stephensons, father and son. ‘The 
first important conclusion at which he arrived was the utter 
untrustworthiness of the majority of existing works on the 
lives or labours of both, and as many of the general misconcep- 
tions as to the career of the elder Stephenson naturally threw a 
false light on the early life and bringing up of his son, Mr. Jeaf- 
freson has in effect given a tolerably full memoir of the father as 
well as the son. 

We are not troubled with pedigree, real or imaginary, in the 
case of the Stephenson family. People are living who were once 
associates of ‘“ Bob the Storyteller,” or ‘‘old Robert Stephen- 
son,” in his early days a fireman in North-country pits, and after 
losing his sight through an accident, a quiet, gentle old man, fond 
of amusing the village children with stories and romances of his 
own. He was George Stephenson’s father, and the only remaining 
fact in the Stephenson genealogy is that George Stephenson is said 
once to have mentioned that his grandfather came from Scotland 
in the service of a Scotch gentleman. ‘Lhis rests on English 
authority, not on Scotch, and may consequently be at least 
accepted as unprejudiced evidence. Mr. Jeaffreson has had the 
good sense to waste no time in conjecture or discussion on the 
question, and after giving as briefly and clearly as possible the 
main incidents of George Stephenson’s early life and the boyhood 
of his son, brings his readers at once to the time when the former 
began to emerge from the obscurity of a Newcastle brakesman, and 
the education of the latter as an engineer may be said to have com- 
menced. Until the agé of fifteen Robert Stephenson had been a 
delicate boy, remarkable at the school which he attended at New- 
castle chiefly for the extreme sensitiveness with which he regarded 
the laughter of his associates at his rough Northumbrian accent, and 
for an indifference to physical pain which enabled him at eleven 
years old to undergo the reduction of a bad fracture of the arm 
without a movement or cry. In 1819—being then fifteen— 
Robert entered into active life as apprentice to Nicholas Wood, a 
mining engineer. His father was then enginewright to several 
of the collieries of which Wood was viewer, and the two were 
consequently much together. ‘The elder Stephenson was now 
beginning to strain every nerve for the accumulation of 
capital sufficient to enable him to secure a fair chance of reap- 
ing the profit of his inventions. ‘The sum of 1,000/., presented to 
him by his Newcastle admirers as a token of their support to his 
claim to the credit of the original invention of the safety-lamp, 
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claimed also by Sir Humphrey Davy, served as a substantial 
nucleus. Robert Stephenson's work at this time was very differ- 
ent from that of young gentlemen of the present day who enter 
the profession as pupils of distinguished engineers. Hard, dreary, 
and dangerous work underground, broken only during the day by 
a visit to the upper regions for a dinner generally consisting of ‘a 
herring, a penny roll, and a glass of small beer,” was his ordinary 
day’s routine. It was not long, however, before his father’s rapid 
rise in position, repute, and fortune, opened a far different career. 
At the age of eighteen Robert Stephenson, for the first time in 
his life, left the Northumbrian coal pits a day's journey behind 
hig, and after a trip to London, the survey of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, and a brief residence at the University of 
Edinburgh, he joined his father and Messrs. Pease, Longridge, and 
Richardson in the manufacture of locomotive engines. It is diffi- 
cult fully to appreciate the self-reliant daring which prompte] 
the Stephensons thus to risk their reputation and embark their 
laboriously acquired capital in the manufacture of an article 
which, even according to their most sanguine anticipations, re- 
quired to be greatly improved and its principle largely developed 
before the prejudices and hostility of the great majority of 
practical men could be so far removed as to render its sale pro- 
bable. In 1824 Robert Stephenson was asked by the ‘“‘ Colom- 
bian Association” to accompany their first expedition, and to 
report on the prospects of successfully working the neglected 
mines of Colombia, the a‘visability of improving the harbour of 
La Guayra, and the possibility of constructing a railway between 
that port and Caraccas. He accepted the offer, and his first two 
steps were extremely characteristic. II2 first took a trip to the 
Cornish mining country, and made himself thoroughly acquiinte 1 
with the processes, implements, and commercial organization of 
the mining system of that district. His first stipulation with his 
employers was that 300/. a year—three-fifths of his salary— 
should be paid to his father, thus contributing to the support of 
the still unprofitable speculation on which so much ultimately 
depended. Stephenson was now, at the age of twenty, in a 
most difficult and responsible position. All the old wild 
stories of the vast wealth of the long-neglected South Ameri- 
can mines had excite] the expectations of the English 
speculators to unreisonable heights, and without a thought on 
the manifold difficulties of the enterprise they looked forward to 
enormous returns without delay. It did not take long to convince 
Stephenson that the association would prove a losing concern. To 
add to his other troubles, the Cornish miners sent out to him, 
maddened with drink, broke out into open and armed revolt, and 
nothing but his marvellous self-reliance and coolness saved his 
life on more than one occasion. All that could be done with the 
means at his command he did, but the wild expectations, geo- 
graphical ignorance, and practical inexperience of the projectors 
at home placed success out of the question. ‘They sent him costly 
machinery which no power on earth could have raised to the 
mountain heights for which it was designed, they constantly 
reproached him for not s:nding freights of silver which he had 
no means either of raising o: transporting, gravely recommended 
him to use in the Andes the water-power of rivers far off in the 
plains, and sneered at what they termed his * theoretical ser- 
vices.” As Stephenson quietly observel, ‘*’These men prate about 
the superiority of practical men over scientific men, being them- 
selves neither the one nor the other.” A French savant who 
accompanied Stephenson recommended the use of * chiens” in the 
mines. The humane secretary of the association, quite unaware 
that chien, like hund in German, meant a kind of four-wheeled 
truck or tram, severely reprimanded Stephenson for the monstrous 
cruelty of using dogs as beasts of burden. The total expenditure 
of the association during the three years of Stephenson's manage- 
ment was 200,000/., and though their own maladministration 
had rendered this outlay all but fruitless, the directors at last 
admitted, on Stephenson's return, that he had done all that could 
have been done. 

Both father and son now set themselves to work at the great 
problem on the solution of which they had everything at stake— 
the improvement of the locomotive engine. ‘The locomotive engine 
was the object of dislike and enmity as vigorous as if it had been 
a human being instead of a machine. The prospects of the loco- 
motive, too, were far from brilliant. The first stage of the pro- 
blem—that of making a locomotive move at all—had been solved, 
but that of making it move more than five miles an hour was 
still as far from solution as ever in the opinion of nearly all but 
the Stephensons. It was even thought a great step when it was 
decided that horses were out of the question for the Liverpool and 


Manchester line, thereby narrowing the competition to thit | 





between stationary and locomotive engines. How the ‘ Rocket” 
ultimately settled the question is well known. Mr. Jeaffreson 
gives one of the best accounts of the great engine contest we 
have read, and discusses pretty fully the different versions 
of the discoveries of the multitubular boiler and the principle 
of the “blast” which resulted in the final success of the 
locomotive. With regard to the latter, the only means by 
which anything like the speed necessary in a locomotive could be 
acquired, it is curious to notice that both of the more credible 
stories agree in attributing its discovery to chance. One of these 
stories is, that some Northumbrian engine-drivers, who are accus- 
tomed, as Mr. Jeaffreson says, “to tinker up their engines as un- 
concernedly as a Suffolk ploughman ties up his horses’ tails "—hit 
upon the principle by accident while tinkering up the waste-pipe. 
In George Stephenson's first locomotive there was an uninten- 
tional blast of a certain kind, but its only effect seems to 
have been to procure the sobriquet of ‘Puffing Billy” for the 
engine. 

We have not space even to run through the bare list of Stephen- 
son’s engineering achievements, on all of which Mr. Jeaffreson 
and his colleague are equally full and clear in their accounts. For 
the thousands who are familiar with the earlier and more dramatic 
scenes in his life, there are comparatively few who know much of 
the really great and distinctive creations of his genius in later 
years. In these days, when engineering of the highest class has 
become one of the greatest and most indispensable agencies of 
civilization and progress throughout the world, and when engi- 
neering of some kind may be sail to have been brought often un- 
pleasantly to the door of almost every inhabitant of London or 
our great towns, a certain general knowledge of the practical 
nature of engineering work is useful, if not necessary, to every-one, 
and there can be few more agreeable ways of acquiring such know- 
ledge than by reading Mr. Jeaffreson’s sketches of Stsphenson’s 
master-pieces. 

The most difficult task of any biographer of Stephenson would 
ba the attempt to give anything lik» a connected account of his 
private life. ‘There was scarcely ever a man who was so totally 
and exclusively wrappel up in his profession, and no profession 
can so completely absorb the entire individuality of a man as that 
of a great engineer. At one time, for example, while the battle 
of the gauges, the atmospheric contest, the failure of the 
Dee Bridge, and the execution of many of his most stupend- 
ous undertakings were scarcely things of the past, he re- 
ceived petitions rather than orders for his services in con- 
structing railways in Norway, and Egypt, and the tubular 
bridge over the St. Lawrencs. Th: wonder is that such a man 
found time for anything unconnected with the immediatz duties 
of his profession. In ad:ition to his legitimate labours in design- 
ing and executing the works eatrustel to him, there were the 
innumerable crowds of monomaniacal inventors and patentees who 
beset him so closely and unrelentingly that he used to say the sea 
was his only refuge,—there their importunities could not reach 
him. Stephenson was not the man and those were not the 
days to reject at once anything which might contain the germ of a 
useful invention, but at last his patience was exhausted. ‘There was 
one especial class of monomaniacs whose occupation it was to 
invent improved breaks. For them he had one stereotyped 
method of treatment. ‘They were received by his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Sanderson, an1 the following ingenious trap al ways suc- 
ceeded :— 


“ Mr. Sanderson.—Indeed, Sir. And what can you do with the break ? 
“ Tnventor.—I can stop a train instantly—instantaneously, Sir. 


“ Mr. Sanderson (with an expression of horror in his countenance).— 
Good Heavens, Sir! if you did that, you'd kill all the passengers. 


“ Taventor (suddenly modifying his statement).—But, Sir,-—I can stop 
a train gradually. 


, “ Mr, Sanderson (bringing the discussion to an end).—So can anybody 
else.” 
Stephenson’s Parliamentary life was much like his private life— 
merely another phase of his professional life. Though the most 
daring innovator of the day in practical matters, he was a bitter 
Tory in theory, and by the same rule of contrary, though a muni- 
ficent patron of popular education in reality, he never grew so 
excited as when abusing Liberal theories of general instruction. 
But the whole of his later career as a great public character is in 
the memory of every one, and_it is for the able record of his pro- 
fessional work that Mr. Jeaffreson’s volumes fulfil so well their 
object as a life of the greatest of our great engineers. 
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Moxon's Miniature Poets. A selection from the works of Alfred 
Tennyson, (Edward Moxon and Co., Dover Street, 1865.)—This is a 
well-selected and beautifully got up little volume. With a few excep- 
tions it contains all the best of Tennyson’s shorter pooms—one or two 
are, we believe, quite new; the latter, however, are not of his best. 
“The Captain” and “ Three Sonnets toa Coquette ” we do not remember 
to have seen before. They are not in his happiest manner, the sonnets 
especially being full of quaint conceits and prettinesses scarcely worthy 
of our great poet. The book as a whole is, however, a charming selec- 
tion ; but why exclude our new friend “‘ The Northern Farmer?” Surely 
no collection of Tennyson’s shorter pieces can be perfect without him. 
Lilia’s song from “ The Princess ” is curiously altered (we conclude by 
Mr. Tennyson himself), but certainly not for the better. The lines in 
this volume are halting, and in the second verse the idea is lost. We 
give the two in contrast :— 

THE PRINCEss. THE SELECTION. 


“Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling , ‘ Lady, let the rolling drums 
Beat to battle where thy warrior 


drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands, 
stands, Now thy face across his fancy 


comes. 


Thy face across his fancy comes, es, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 


And gives the battle to his hands. 


““A moment while the trumpets |‘ Lady, let the trumpets blow, , 


blow, Clasp thy little babes about thy 
He sees his brood about thy knee, 
knee, Now their warrior father meets the 


The next like fire he meets his foe, foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine And strikes him dead for thine 


and thee.” and thee.” 
In the old version it is the vision of his little ones about their mother’s 
knee which inspires the warrior’s charge. In the second the mother is 
only requested to call her little ones about her knee at the moment the 
father is charging, which does not seem to mean much. <A good portrait 
of Tennyson embellishes the selection, which is altogether one of the 
finest and best that we have seen. 

Dorothy Firebrace; or, the Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By 
the author of Whitefriars. 3 vols. (Richard Bentley.)—The author has 
given us here a very bustling, readable novel, in which the historical 
characters are very wisely not made to play too prominent a part. The 
time chosen is the opening of the great Civil War, and the interest of 
the story turns on the part played by the citizens of Birmingham and 
the family of Sir Thomas Holte, the builder of Aston Hall, the splendid 
mansion which has recently become the property of the town. We are 
not disposed to scrutinize too narrowly the character of the incidents in 
a novel, but the loves of Tubal Bromycham and Augusta Holte do seem 
to go rather beyond any reasonable limit. A very proud woman 
rejecting Prince Rupert for a blacksmith is in itself a strong demand on 
our faith, but when the two rather than fall into the Prince’s hands 
publicly drown themselves it is too much. Nor do we quite like the 
making Tubal a person of good family which was ruined three gene- 
rations back. If there is any indelicacy in a woman’s fixing her 
affections on a mechanic, how is it relieved by the fact that his great 
grandfather was a gentleman? On Prince Rupert the author is very 
hard. A man of his learning and ingenuity can scarcely have been the 
coarse brute who is here depicted. On the other hand, the sketch of 
Charles I. seems to us particularly good. It brings out his selfishness 
and weakness without robbing him of his refinement. 

Studies for Stories. 2 vols. (Alexander Strahan.)—This volume is 
said to be the work of a lady of considerable literary reputation, and we 
suppose therefore that the title is a sort of warning that these tales are 
to be regarded as parts of an abandoned whole, as figures which were to 
have formed parts of a larger composition. In no other sense can they 
be regarded as studies, for there is nothing unfinished about them. On 
the contrary, we have rarely read stories of the kind more thoroughly 
graceful, or more marked by that absence of effort which characterizes 
the work of an artist who has a distinct aim completely within his 
powers. They are always distinctly didactic, but avoid the mistake of 
making a mero fault of character not only colour but control a whole 
life, except perhaps in the story of ‘“ The Cumberers,” which is also open 
to the criticism that if the sisters of the Cumberer had not acquiesced so 
quietly in her selfishness, as designed to teach them patience, the Cum- 
berer herself might have been taught what is just. There could not be 
a better book to put into the hands of young ladies. 

An Artist's Proof. 3 vols. By Alfred Austin. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—li Mr. Austin would leave out his rather tedious philosophical and 
artistic disquisitions, he would be able, we think, to produce a really 
good novel. The hero is a really well-drawn character, and is typical 
of a very largo class of men. He holds the doctrine that a man’s busi- 
ness is to live his own life and allow his own character to develope spon- 
taneously. Ho declines to submit himself to the modern utility-test, 
and is quite content to reap what others sow in moderation. Blaming 
men who devote their lives to making money, it would be inconsistent 
in him to devote himself to spending it, but within modest limits, say 
1,000/. a year, he lives on a rich old cousin “ without any sense of loss 





fies the existence of the flowers which are never seen and the stars 
which do not give men much light. Without adopting these views, 
they deserve to be put, and Mr. Austin has put them well, and we think 
given their true corrective iu his story. Men of that stamp of mind are 
much too independent ever to agree very long with their benefactor, 
and find themselves very soon obliged to part with their self-respect or 
labour. This is good for them, for the effect on the mind of living on 
the income of one’s own property and on an income which another 
can take away at pleasure is very different. The latter situation 
always enervates, but so far as society is concerned, can it be said 
that much harm would ensue if nine-tenths of the men who have 
10,0007. were to leave active life? They do not, and rightly, 
because they have not the necessary mental resources to make the 
life of contemplation useful or agreeable to themselves, but the 
man who has need not perhaps very much regard their censure of 
what they are unable to comprehend. The story is by no means fault- 
less. The interval of time between the events of the tale and the 
dénouement is a mistake, just as (with reverence be it spoken) it is in 
The Winter's Tale. Even there Florizel and Perdita supplant Leontes 
and Hermione in the reader’s interest. And so also do Walter and 
Florence supplant Mr. Austin’s hero and heroine. Marian, the hero's 
wife, is never very interesting, and if she would have left him under the 
given circumstances would certainly have confessed the deception about 
the child. Nor would the real mother have kept silence simply because 
her husband thought their child would be a comfort to his friend the 
hero. We must also add that the parentage attributed to Walter is a 
gross blunder. It spoils the pleasant sketch of Isabelle Chesterton, and 
the obstacle it raises to the marriage of Walter and Florence is a dis- 
agreeable idea, put it how you will, and quite unnecessary to the story. 
In fine, we hope we may say without offence that Mr. Austin’s cleverness 
would give more pleasure if he were a little less conscious of it. 
Leonore, and Other Poems. By Lady Chatterton. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
“How many pass through life, who have not learned to feel the all- 
important interest in what is right or wrong, nor care to know in what 
consists the certain fatal mark—the one great turning-point in mortal 
life—that leads us up to heaven or down to hell.” Is the reader aware 
that he has been reading pootry? If not, he may take Lady Chatterton’s 
word for it, and at all events he will find that it is unexceptionable 
blank verse. Nevertheless, if not exactly a poem, Leonore is a pretty 
legend pleasantly told, and we think gains something from its metrical 
form, though, as the above specimen shows, the reflections are not worth 
much either as poetry or ethics. One question puzzles us. The 
daughter of the Count of Foix is betrothed to the Prince of Arragon 
and in love with the Baron of Anzizans. Her maid of honour and the 
Baron pretend to be engaged to each other. The two marriages take 
place together, and the brides adroitly change places. The maid of 
honour jilts her lover and the Count’s daughter cheats her father. 
That the Prince should repudiate his bride is a matter of course, for 
indeed the marriage was no marriage at all either by canon or civil law, 
though Lady Chatterton is in blissful ignorance of it. But why is she 
treated as a grievous sinner and Leonore as a sort of saint? Is it so 
very much worse to deceive a lover than a father? The motive was 
meaner no doubt, but it is only to the profundity of the gulf between the 
two fair sinners that we object. Lady Chatterton seems to live in 
such terror of critics that we are afraid to speak of her ludicrous verses. 
But does she hope to conciliate our savage souls by telling us that 
Lockhart, and Mrs. Opie, and Wilkie, and Lord Houghton, and Croker, 
and a dozen other people were wont to flatter her. If “ Witherbrain ” 
wants an opportunity for a slashing article, these comic rhymes give 





him “ample verge and room enough.” 

The Pentateuch and the Gospels. By the Rev. J. L. Porter, Belfast. 
(T. Nelson and Sons.)—One more addition to the list of refutations of 
Colenso. It has at all events one merit —brevity. 

Analysis of Benthants Theory of Legislation. By G. W. H. Fletcher, 
LL.B., of the Civil Service Commission and Inner Temple. (Trubner 
and Co.)—Analysis of Mill's System of Logic. By W. Stebbing, M.A., 
Fellow of Worcester Collego, Oxon. (Longman and Co.)—Both these 
works are thoroughly well done, but Mr. Stebbing’s is really more than 
an analysis, It is a readable and yet a very accurate epitome, not 
| merely a help to the reader of the longer treatise, but no bad substitute 
| for it inthe hands of a hard-headed man, who likes thinking over a 
| nakedly-stated truth better than reading the more diffuse, if more 
| easily intelligible author's text, with the illustrations which explain its 





| meaning. 
| Discussions on the Gospels. By Alexander Roberts, D.D. Second 
| Edition. (Macmillan and Co.)—Without pronouncing any opinion on 
| the critical questions raised by this volume, we welcome a second 
| edition. Dr. Roberts puts the arguments well in favour of the theory 

that our Lord and His disciples commonly spoke Greek, and that St. 
| Matthew's Gospel was originally written in that tongue. But we confess 
| to finding a difficulty in believing that any agricultural peasantry has 
| ever spoken more than one language. French is common in Belgium, 
| but the country people speak only Flemish. The chief novelty of this 
| edition is a new chapter on M. Renan’s theory of the origin of the 


Gospels. 
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The Laws of Thought, Oljective and Subjective, By Alex. Robertson. 
London, 1864 (Longmans), and Edinburgh.—The Scottish nation has 
for a long time past been prolific in metaphysical speculation, and it is 
remarkable how diverse are the lines of thought struck out. The land 
which produced such unsparing analysts as Hume and Brown now 
seems to bear writers who take the very opposite paths. The above 
work is distinguished by the complete adoption of the deductive method. 
Starting from primary notions of God and of Infinite perfection, without 
any preliminary hesitation such as Descartes affected, the writer under- 
takes to deduce therefrom the laws of truth objective and of truth sub- 
jective. And if he is distant from Hume in method he is still further 
distant from Paley in his conclusions, and from all those schools of 
moral philosophy which proceed, in Mr. Robertson’s opinion, “as if there 
were no God and no universal standard of right and wrong.” Still he 
writes with a liberal and catholic spirit which we cannot too much 
praise, deploring “that unamiability of disposition that has often been 
the characteristic of many professors of Christianity.” The language of 
the work possesses remarkable clearness, and no inconsiderable grace ; 
and it discloses an intimate acquaintance with Ciceronian and other 
sources of ancient and modern philosophy not often studied nowadays. 

The True Theory of the Subjunctive, or the Logic of the Latin Language. 
By Gavin Hamilton, (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Hamilton boldly 
declares war on all the German scholars, Zumpt and Kruger no less 
than Grotefend and Forbiger, and then tilts manfully at their English 
followers, including even Mr. Horsman. He will hold no parley either 
with the “essential-part” theory, or the “dependence” theory, or the 
“predicate” theory. And as for his critics, he tramples on them so 
cruelly and compares them to so many disagreeable things that we 
really do not dare to express any opinion whatever. Indeed, as Mr. 
Hamilton compares a person, who has accused him of misrepresenting 
Zumpt, to the editor of a newspaper who complains of false witness and 
to Satan reproving sin, he clearly considers newspapers to be things 
whose opinions are not valuable. But we beg to inform our readers 
that Mr. Hamilton’s theory, or “the true theory,” of the subjunctive 
is that it “expresses something exceptional or extraordinary.” In how 
small compass may a great and fruitful truth be packed ! 

Lord Bacon not the Author of “ The Christian Paradoxes.” By the 
Rey. Alexander Grosart. (Printed for private circulation.)—Mr. Grosart 
has made a discovery in the dark places of literature which is of very 
considerable interest, for it effectually clears Bacon from the charge of 
“atheism.” The Paradoxes appeared in an imperfect form in 1645 
anonymously, and they were included in the unauthorized Bacon's 
Remaines three years later. Bacon’s own executor and editors excluded 
them, nor were they again included in his works till 1730. The genuine- 
ness has therefore always been doubted, and with the more earnest- 
ness by Bacon’s admirers because Bayle suggested that they were really 
sarcastic and designed to bring Christian doctrine into derision, and the 
famous Joseph de Maistre, the father of modern Ultramontanism, en- 
dorsed the accusation. Mr. Stebbing, Bacon’s most recent editor, 
pronounced confidently that whether the Paradores were his or not, 
they were certainly written “in perfect sincerity, and also in profound 
security of conviction.” His judgment is now strikingly confirmed. In 
the British Museum is the first part of Memorials of Godlinesse and 
Christianity, by Herbert Palmer, B.D., a well-known divine of that time, 
who was afterwards Master of Queen’s College, Cambridge, The date 
of this is 1644, and the next year it is reprinted with a second part, 
The Character of a Christian in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions, in 
the preface to which Palmer complains that “a strange hand was like to 
have robbed me of the greatest part of this by putting to the Presse 
(unknown to me) an imperfect copy of the Paradoxes.” In fact the im- 
perfect copy was published the very day before Palmer’s own, which 
reached a fifth edition in 1655, all the editions bearing the name of 
Herbert Palmer on the title-page. There can therefore no longer be 
any doubt that the Paradoxes are a perfectly sincere expression of the 
credo quia impossibile spirit, and are not Bacon’s. Mr. Grosart has re- 
printed the fifth edition of the Paradoxes, with a capital memoir and 
photograph of Palmer, and all necessary information as to the history of 
the dispute about the authorship. The volume, being for private circu- 
lation, is of course an extremely handsome one, 

Singed Moths: a City Romance. By C.J. Collins. Three vols. (John 
Maxwell and Co.)—Mr. Collins has here presented us with a picture of 
a vulgar City magnate, his family and acquaintances, to which the chief 
objection is that it is a gross caricature. Nor is it like Mr. Dickens's 
caricatures, drawn with that sympathetic humour which makes even a 
caricature pleasing. The story itself is very slight and yet improbable. 
A great Indian merchant does not let his daughter marry a Dyce 
Sombre, for Darshum Typos Ghurr is Dyce Sombre, without first assuring 
himself that the marriage will be legal. A rag merchant on Tower 
Hill sending his son to Eton as an orphan without relatives, for fear he 
should be bullied on account of the meanness of his birth, is not a com- 
mon sortof person. And after all, the situation is made nothing of, for the 
son does not go to the Bar, and become a great man through his father’s 
wealth, but marries a rich and low-born, though amiable wife, and settles 
down to,trade. On the other hand, the catastrophe is ingenious and 
probable. It is quite credible that a trader who has risen from a hum- 
ble station should have married his wife's sister in ignorance of the 





illegality of the match, and that when he dies intestate wife and children 
should find themselves at the mercy of the next of kin. In conclusion, we 
must point out that the manners of young Smugglefuss are not con- 
sistent with an Eton education, and that it is not possible for a youth to 
remain at Eton till he is twenty-one. 

Christian Certainty. By Samuel Wainwright, Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Micklegate, York. (Hatchard and Co.)—Another apology for Christian- 
ity, or vindication of the certainty of the Christian faith, dedicated to 
Lord Westbury, in admiration of his great abilities and “ his measure 
for augmenting small endowments.” 

The Oxford Declaration and the Eleven Thousand: Biblical Truths and 
Bishop Colenso. By James Boully. (Frederick Farrah.)—The object 
of this gentleman is “to allow every one to entertain the creed which 
the circumstances amid which he has been placed, and the capacity of 
intellect which his Maker has given to him, have allowed him to com- 
pose.” This certainly makes sufficient provision for religious liberty. 
Mr. Boully of course falls foul of the Oxford Declaration, and defends 
Dr. Colenso, but we much doubt whether his advocacy is not more 
injurious than his invective. 

Adam and the Adamite ; or, the Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. 
By Dominick M’Causland, Q.C., LL.D. (Richard Bentley.)—It is per- 
haps inevitable that when a man has thought out for himself a chain of 
reasoning which seems to him to reconcile the conflicting assertions of 
science and revelation, he should desire to impart it to others; and Mr. 
M’Causland puts his views with a moderation and clearness which con- 
ciliate his readers. He boldly abandons the theory of the descent of all 
the various human races from Adam and Eve, and regards “ the Scrip- 
ture record of Adam's creation as what it professes to be—the record of 
the origin of the first of the Adamic race.” He thinks that Adam 
was an immortal man, created to increase, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, which was previously inhabited only by uncivilized races, 
which must have ever remained in that low state without some such 
intervention of the Almighty. All this is supported with much inge- 
nuity, and worked out to the complete satisfaction of the author. It 
may be doubted whether it will satisfy any one else, or will better bear 
examination than the theories of Buckland and Pratt on a kindred sub- 
ject. 

The Parables of Our Lord. By the Rev. W. Arnot. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—A bulky volume of well-meant commentary, which seems, how- 
ever, to throw very little new light on the parables. Apparently it 
consists of a series of thirty sermons, with a common subject and title- 
page. 

Jacob's Flight; or, a Pilgrimage to Haran. By Mrs. Beke. (Long- 
man and Co.)—Dr. Beke has long had a theory that Haran, the resi- 
dence of Laban, and place whence Abraham was called, was in the 
Ager Damascenus, and not Mesopotamia. Learning by chance that there 
was a town called Haran near Damascus, he went there, and now he 
holds his theory more warmly than ever. There certainly seems to be 
a good deal of probability in it, to say the least. Mrs. Beke gives us a 
very pleasant narrative of this excursion, with some excellent illustra- 
tions, and Dr. Beke adds an introduction containing his theory. Those 
who only want a narrative of Eastern travel can pass over the Doctor's 
share of the book, and then will certainly not be disappointed. 


Sunset in Provence, and Other Tales of Martyr Times. (T. Nelson and 
Sons, )—Pleasantly written, these five stories of suffering endured at the 
hands of the Catholic Church by Protestants will doubtless have many 
readers. Itis just the sort of book that parents present to their chil- 
dren, with a most sublime indifference to the fact that the Church of 
England has hardly so much in common with the tenets of the Albi- 
genses as with those of Rome herself. Calvinists of Holland, Waldenses, 
Huguenots, and Albigenses are all here represented as the mildest, most 
patient, and tolerant of Evangelical Christians, and the theory is a very 
pretty one, if not quite historically true. Children will learn from these 
stories how a Protestant ought to behave under persecution, and we will 
hope will fail to draw the uncharitable conclusion with regard to 
Romanists which underlies them all. 


The Log of the Alabama and the Sumter. Abridged from the library 
edition. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—The only point in this abridg- 
ment which seems to require any notice from us is that it seems to be 
admitted that the builders of the Alabama, the Messrs. Laird, were 
privy to her destination, and instrumental in enabling her to escape 
detention by leaving Liverpool on the plea of a trial trip. Is this quite 
consistent with the assertions of the honourable member for Birkenhead 
at the time, and if so, with whom does the error lie ? 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Williams aud Norgate. — Orthodoxy, Richard Beutley.—I-rael in the Wilder- 
Scripture, and Reason, by W. Kirkus. ness, by the Rev. Charles Forster. 
Macmillan and Co.—Burnet’s History of| Hurst and Blackett. — Carry’s Con- 
the Keformation, Vols. IL. to VIL; the | fession. 
Church of the First Days, by C.J. Vaughan.| John Maxwell and Co.—Pages in Wait- 
Longman and Co. — Christendom’s | ing, by Edmund Yates. 
Divisions, by Edmund 8. Ffoulkes. Sampson Low, Son, and Co—A Mere 
Bell and Daldy.--Anthologia Latina, by | Story, by the Author of Twice Lost. 
F. St. John Thackeray; Ecloge Latine, A. and C. Black.—The Poetry and Poets 
by the Rev. Percival Frost, of Britain, by D. Serymgeour. 
Smith and Elder.—Once and Again, by| Bradshaw's Illustrated Handbook to 
thejAuthor of Cousin Stella; Lent Lectures | Spain aud Portugal, by Dr. Charnock. 
on the Decalogue, by John Oakley. 
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jAMES L DENMAN, 
20 Piccadilly, W., 


And at 11 Abchurch Lane (Corner), King William Street, London, E.C., 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 


WHICH ARE GUARANTEED TO BE ABSOLUTELY PURE AND NOT IN ANY WAY STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF 
ARTIFICIAL SPIRIT. 











GREEK WINES. 
Octave 14 Qr. casks 2S 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 
SANTORIN. gals.equal gals. equal ATHENS. gals. equal gals. equal 
to 7 doz. to 14 doz. 


to7 doz. to 14 doz. 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port- Perdoz £ »s £ MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry perdoz, ¢ s. & s. 
wine flavour 5 eke ~~ Be. OM... wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 


8 
oan 4 
Ditto full-bodied ... ees . 24s....716...15 4| quetof Burgundy... te ee - 16s...5 6...1010 
° ty = cise fiz uy a pa ; = ae os ; wine, approaching Chablis in charac- 
a cami nee oe oe 28s. 95 18 5}. without acidity an on -- 165...5 6...1010 
ss ri ; Ae gr its ae oy KEFFESIA, ditto, also a prize-medal wine 20s. ..16 4...18 4 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied wine, CYPRUS 
possessing a Champagne flavour... os Bw t ean BS D i 30 
CALLISTE, an excellent stout wine, equal Viatage of the Commandery |. 42s., 485. 
to and resembling rich Bucellas... uv Ot... FIO. WS € Ditto ditto very old ... 54s., 60s. 
ST. ELIE (or, “Wine of Night”) a light SMYRNA. 
dry wine, acquiring with age a fine Amon- BOUTZA. a full-bodied d d wi 24 16 1 4 
iis Hasek wal a hes 2 A, a full-bodied dry red wine... ee -- 15 
ado flavour and character; incompar SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but 


able at the price ... ee ese coe bees oe 
—" Pn ¥ -« slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 


Ditto old “8 oe oe . 28. ..9 5...18 5& : 
: : pressed with the grapes), and valued 
Ditto matured ee ie + 32s, ...10 14 ... 20 19 for its tonic properties ee « On. 7TBui BW S 
AMBROSIA (or, ‘‘ Wine of Bacchus”), a TENOS 
sweet white wine of high character and . , 
— ce ne mm .. 80s. ...919... 19 12 MALMSEY ae on oe . 48s. ..16 5...32 5 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a rich yet dry red , . i a 
wine, far superior to’ Tent for the Com- APARANTH, a wine . 283..9 5..18 5 
ee ee 0 oO TE Ol ae eo es 42s...14 5... 28 2 


VISANTO, an exceedingly luscious and fine 
white wine; delicious for dessert owe 46e. ..16 6 ...83 & RED or WHITE cite Bordeaux flavour 
SYRA. and character ar oo - 16. ..5 6..1010 
COMO, a Red wine, resembling young full- Any of the above in Pints, 4s, per two dozen extra. 


bodied and rich Port: an excellent wine 28s...9 5...18 5 CHIO MASTICA RAKI, 6s. per bottle. 
.. 919... 1912 A peculiar, but appetite-giving and invigorating cordial. 


** The Greek wines, which, as I said, I only know through Denman, appear of almost perplexing number, and I believe it would he good policy for the vendor to eliminate 
some of the less important, and fix the public attention on fewer varieties. . . . . ..I have lately studied them with considerable care, and, to say the least, am con- 
'y, 80 soon as the middle classes, to whom cheapness is essential, learn to look out for a 


vinced that they will form no inconsiderable portion of the future wine of this countr, 1 : ae € \ 
decided wine flarour—that is, for the taste and smell of the grape, more or lesa modified by fermentation, instead of the taste of spirits. Nay more, the specimens I have 


tasted of some of those wines which have had aze in bottle, led me to believe them so capable of developing flavours of peculiar marked character, that they will be sought out 


for their own intrinsic excellence, cheapness apart.” 
“* Comparing Greek wines with Bordeaux of equal price, we get much more for our money. There is more body in them, using the word body to imply fulness and 
rotundity of teste, aud what satisfies the stomach, and alcoholic strength also, apart from flavour. Persons who might think Bordeaux thin and sour might be satisfied with 


Mount Hymettus; on the other hand, a person who delights in light Bordeaux might think the Hymettus coarse, unless he got some of the older and more mature kind. 
e cost of wine, so that in cheap wine we regard not so much present flavour as firmness 


Wine flavour, I need scarcely repeat, is a product of time, and time adds greatly to th r 
° . It follows that the persons to whom we should recommend Greek wines especially are 


and soundness, and capacity of keeping till flavour shall be generated. . . P a 3 . 
those who are hardly weaned from brandied wine, and who require something full-bodied. I find the Red Hymettus much relished by a patient in an advanced stage of 


phthisis, who says he ieally prefers port, but that it makes him too hot and thirsty, whereas the Hymettus queuches his thirst, and gives him ‘support’ besides. A second 
patient, who has bad a narrew escape from puerperal fever, says it agrees well, and has checked diarrhoa. ‘he former patient can afford what he likes; the latter, if she 
had not the Greek wine would have been condemned to South African port. These wines. Irepeat, should be chossn by those who want something full and round, and who 
desire purity and wholesomeness as well as cheapness. At the same time let me say that I have presented some of the older Hymettus, especially the white, to fastidious 
persons, who find it not only irreproachable for a wine of its class, but haviug promise of high and peculiar merit.’ 

Report ON CHEAP WINE (by our Special Empirical Commissioner): Medical Times and Gazette, January 7 and 14, 1365, 





Ditto older... io wae .. 80s 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


WHITE WINES. 


Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 


RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 


containing great body without acidity. 
Per doz 


Per doz. 
CHABLIS ... ie oe ee ioe Pn ie .- 16s. | SZEKSZARD ane a see ae oe “ee ww. §=16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT oa sas roe ‘sis ve «. 24s. | VISONTAERE _... ai one oes on wt .. 20s. 
BADASCONYER ...,. ove vee vie _ vd .. 24s. | ADLERBERGER OFNER, recommended one oe 24s. 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH _ soe as ve ... 26s. | MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ‘ae one = = 
sae oe iS. 


SOMALEUR AUSLESE ... soe eee ses eve «. 28s. | ERLAURE, high-flavoured ditto... eee oe 





DIOSZEGER BAKATOR... wae ree por ooo we 30s. in Pi " 
Ditto ot AUSLESE 7 » - - Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra 
BUSETEGAA) ere ats - ee a .. 80s. SWEET WINES. 
(ric st ace wee nee nee wwe eee «408. | MENESER AUSBRUCH.. .. 42s.) Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay)... 0. ue eee wwe, 428. | TOKAY ditto ir a 7a. containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. Ditto ditto (Die Krone)... 96s. 5 gills. 








TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
Bottles and Cases to be returned or paid for. 
Cross Cheques ** Bank of London.” Post-Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 
WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 
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EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN'S COTS, stands unrivalled either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Compiete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman Street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artiticial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

pu e of natural masticators. 
These Teeth are supplied on the princip!e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
prings, and are supplied at moderate charges. 
London: 27 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry ESTABLISHMENT :—36 LupGaTE HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 
Country Establishments:—134 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 








TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
N ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 


SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 
Strand (opposite Charing:Cross Railway Station), estab- 
lished 1820, solicit attention to their method of supply- 
ing Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, com- 
fortable, and durable than avy yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 
5, 7, 10, aud 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





M8; HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4) DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they wil) never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. This method does 
mot require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion,and will supportand preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and ticati 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and usefulin 
mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At homefrom 10 till 5. 





“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exurertion, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
~ Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 














TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 


See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 


Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each; with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmiugham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


VHLORODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has 
graciously favoured J. T. DAVENPORT with the 
following:—Extract of a despatch from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1364 :— 
“The remedy mo t efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic 
Cholera) has been found to be CaLoropyne, and witha 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke [ have saved 
seVeral lives.” 

CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIIs, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
SPASMS, &c. 

CAUTION.—“ IN CHANCERY.”"—CHLORODYNE. 

Vicé-Cha:cellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoubiedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent 
hospital Physicians uf Loudon stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 
—See Times, July 13, 1864. The public therefore are 
cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. No home sbould be 
without it. Soldin boitles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Sent free 
on receipt of stamps, by J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 
Russell street, London, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. COLLIS ROWNE’s CHLORODYNE™ on the 
Government stamp. ‘ 


The PHOSPHORIZED NERVINE TONIC. 


T HE NEW CHEMICAL COMBINA- 
TION of PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE, 
IRON, &c., containing all the Essential Constituents of 
the Blood, Brain, au Nerve Substance, Great philo- 














SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 


IELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 
SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should fask for Vields’, and see 
that the name of J. C.and J. FIELD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medal Paraffine Candles. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee! 
spring, sooften hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches below 
che hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 423., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to Jonu 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

L &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and ali cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. Theyre porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
end are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s.,and 16s, each; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





Pp | and cl lresewrch has led tv the discovery 
of this invaluable remedy in its present perfect state, 
agreeable to the palate and innocent ia its action, still 
preserVing its wonderful properties, affording immediate 
relief, and permanently curing all who suffer from 
WASTING and WITHERING of the NERVOUS aad 
MUSCULAR TISSULS, total and partial prostration, 
and every other exhaustive derangement of the system. 
lt regenerates all the important elemeuts of the human 
frame. “As phosphoius in a state of nature illumines 
the darkness, so the exhausted frame revives when 
impreguated with its electrical properties.” 

Prices, lls. per botile, or four lls. Lottles in one, 
33s.; and in cases containing three 33s. bottles, £5, 
which saves £1 12s., packed securely, aud seut to all 
parts of the world. 

Lonpon AGents :—Newberry, 45 St. Paul's Church- 
yard; Sanger, 150 Oxford street; Hooper, 43 King 
William street, London Bridge ; Prout, 229 Strand. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Boud street, Loudon, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 
on each botide and red label over the cork. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPiENT 
CONSUMPIION are KFFECIUALLY CURED by 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
Which are daily recommended by the faculty—Testi- 
monials from the most eminent of whom may be in- 
spec.ed—as the most efectual, sale, speedy, aud Con- 
veuient 1emeiy for Cough and all Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and I'broat. 
Sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; and tims, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 
11s. each, by T. Kearine, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, Londou. Soli retail by all Druggists, &c. 














T# RESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


(THRESH ER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by THRESHER yt Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canxperapra, Moperaror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, an 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, £&c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 1s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, = and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 











Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


EAs‘ CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and apt yb the increasing 
demand for these gools, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional spica has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmaushi 
employed being of the very best quality, Howard anc 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ILMER and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show-rooms, 31, 32, and 34 Ber- 

ners street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 

Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 

containing a great variety of every description of furni- 
ture of the best quality and moderate price. 


(Ase GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these 8 of their manu- 
foawe may be seen.—147 Houndsditech. LAMPS for 














I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY uw. 
: COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. ltis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 





UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 

WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 15s. 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England. 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity.—THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists on application, 
Established 1801. 


EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 194 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s,, and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 61. and 4s. 6d, each. 








TONIC BITTERS. 
Wa QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and whol bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Waret ine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 











The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
OKRTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


1 lyr ded as a simple vut certiin 
remedy for Indigestion. or act as a powerful Tonic 
and geutle Aperient, are mild in tueir operation, safe 
under any cir » aad th is of p can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and Ils 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! Besure toask for “ NORTON'S PILLS,” 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita 
tions. 
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6 hes SOUTH AFRICAN LAND and! 
FINANCE COMPANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act of 13862, by which 
the liability of the shareholders is limited to the | the balance, if any, returned ‘to the applicant. 
amount of their sh: Prospectuses and forms 

Capital, £500,000. Firstissue, 
of £25 each. Deposit on application £1 per share, and | offices, St. Michael’s Hot 
£4 on allotment, and the remainder in calls not ex- | Offices of the Internat 
ceeding £4 per share, and at intervals of not less than | non street West, E.C. 


four months. | 











&5 Can- 





ef assoc 








ur M - - the agreement v 

A minimum dividend of 7 per cent. for the first year, | Solicitors, and atthe Tempo 
and 10 per cent. for the second and third years, is — 
guaranteed to the shareholders to the satisfaction of The SOUTH AFRICAN LAND and FINANCE 
the Directors. COMPANY (Limited). 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

. Director of the Standard Bank of | To the Directors of the South African Land and Finance 

| Company ‘Limited), 





'y Offices “of the Company. 








Samuel Gibson Ge 
ames Black, Esq 
British South Afric: (Limited), London. | 

George Walter Constable, St. Michael's House,{ Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers the sum 
Cornhill, 1... of £ being a dey ysit of £1 per share on 

William Dunn, E thant, 150 Leadenhall street, | shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
E.C., and Port | South Africa. | will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such 

* D. J. Du Ple s Member of the Divisional | shares, or any less number you may allot me, and I 
Councei), Colesberg. | agree to pay J allotment and to sign the 

* Henry Green, Esq.. Civil | articles of aseociation of the Company when requi 


“i Magistrate of Coes ? ee | and I authorize you to insert my name on the regi 
ichard Allen Green, i Member of the Divisional | of members for the number of shares allotted to me. 
Council, Colesberg. 
* 


Usual siguature...... 
L. J. Von Maltitz, I Name in full . 
Assembly, Culesberg. 
Robert White, Usq., Director of the Standard Bank of | Profession . 
| 
| 


















Commissioner and Resi- a 
ster 











a 








| 
r of the House of | 





Residence 











(on ‘RICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE $01 IETY. 


British South Africa (Limited), London. DUAR. sncecceney 
Stewart S. Windham, Esq aught place, W. 
* These gentlemen will te the Local Board. 

TowN—Messrs. D 
















AGENTS IN Ca ne, Johnson, andCo. 
BANKERS. 3 St. JAMES'S SOUARE.LON > sw 
The City Bank, Threadneedle street, E.C. | ae oe = cap <ouvee, “— 
Africa (Limited), | Rstablis'.ed 1524, 





The Standard Bank of British S 
90 Cannon street, E.C. 





} President The Arch »p of CANTERBURY. 






BrokeRs—Messrs. FE thers, 22 Change alley, | Chairman.—Righit Hon. Joun Mowenray, M.P. 
' Wi lliain Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Locock, Bart., F.R.S 


Messis. Kingsford aud Dorman, 23 Essex street, 
2 SociEry’s OPERATIONS. 











CIAL RESULTS er 





| 
SOLicitrors. | Deputy-Chairmen. 
| 
| 
| 


Strand, W.C. 








AvupiTors—Messrs, Jolinstone, Cooper, Wiutle, and | The 4 Annual Income exceedS 4... «+ £201,000 
Evans, 3 Coleman street buildings, E. | The Assurance I ivested is over 1,446,000 
T y Hie lost sup ere 446, 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—T. R. Eames, Esq. aoe Pulic last year were 4ut | £271,440 
" m ee i : = asstring .. ee ° 27 
Tempo: ary Offices—St. Michuel’s Touse, St. Michael’s | phe Bonus added to P the last divi- 
sion was ° £275,077 


alley, Cornhill, E.C, 
unt to se 962,629 
nective tetume of the 





he ee 
WV 








, ee T 
ist generaily in de- Th 
sis of 


This Company 
veloping the re 
ir operations the rf | - 
Saaias wees valuable lands in the Eastern Pro-| Credit System—On an y Policy for the whole of Life 
vince of the Cape Colony and in the River Free | Where the age does not exceed Gv, one-half of the annual 
State. A portion of these lands is under cultivation, hae Pret niu ns during the first five years may remain on 
the greater part is reserved for g z purpos | ul may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
This Company is therefore introduced to the publ aid otf at any time. 
not as 2 medium for spe ion a solid basis of ow Rates of Prem 
investment, wi i ou the formation | P&tticipation in Protits, ; 
of the Company. ; ndowment Assurances 1 be effected, without 
The colonies of South Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable on 
slightly developed, 1 the atta tot a specified age, or at death, whichever 
~° event 81 first happen. 














a for Young Lives, with early 





us 









at present but 


had capital ex- 



























f application for shares may | 
250,000, in 10,000 shares | be had of the Brok ers; of the Secretary, at the temporary 
ill, E.C.; and at the 


es ion and 
1 the vendor may be inspected at the 


Leing made, the deposi's ! 

| Should a less number of shares 
be allotted than are applied for, the deposits will be 
made available towards the payment on allotment, and 








| 











| J. E. Vauce, Esy., 37 Westbourne 


pended on them e a career Of solid prosperity, ha 1 
whieh is proved by— sik _ Invalid Lises1 ssured at rates prop rlicned to 
First—The large div d by the local banks. ~ = creased 1 - = 
Second—The increa not the character | , * 0@? Claims. —Claim aid thirty 
of the exports. Tle exp risen in the | OT o aia 
Cape Colony alon e from nds in 1853, |. is) vsh Bou sion 
to thirty-three mi nd Nats tl, in we er Bonus 28 | 
after bevieg g esti export trade | Per cent., on t 
The ne Xt 2715 
















1307, and | 
4 ~onscon | oF June nex 
id, in consequence 

construction of | 












of P vapeusl ons i be obtained 






roads, ports, piers, a:id o 

Fourti—The completi 
connecting the principal } 
supp lemented b y 


t#, or of 
.E , Actuary and Secretary, 
umes’s Square, Lendon, 8.W. 











Provinces of the Cape of Ge : 

tenders have already been « SXNOMMER Cl. AL CORPOLRA- 
A simple system of | YL TION of IND EAST 

South African Coloni Incorporated by ter. 





n sterling), with 
Iwo Millions. 

eet, London, E.C. 
Calcutta, Foochow, 
Singapore, and Yoko- 





which conveyances and m 
pedition, and at a very 

Objects of ti 
buy and lease f 
gation and farming 
and New Zealand; to s u 
port both agricultural! im ms ments 1r 
blood of all deseri ptions 0 
the flocks and for sal t t 

The Company will further be open to 

gainst the produce of the country 
eo ostrich feathers, and other 

The Company also prop¢ 
regular system of transport 
* ports to the inland tuwns, fr 
considerable income is anticipate 

The Company wi take Hn 
required for public works 
Colonies. 

The estates to be acq 
excellent sup] ply of water; 
about 6: € 
Orange River. These will be 
farmy, and inthe meantime st 
norned cattle, and other stock. es compri 
not less than 246,000 acres. Th [Tice of these, with | 
the buildings thereon, including al ips eliminary expenses | 
up to the allotment of shares, eu b upon a 
computation of from 2s. €d. to 1 re, accord. | * 
ing to the locality; £35 “money will | 
be paid in debentu er (£90,000) in WILLIAM Pus DY, Manag 
cash instalments « ding over a period « f 13 months. London, 54 Old Broad street, 

A minimum dividend of 7 per cent. fur the tirst year 
and 10 per cent. fur the second an ft yy (eeenerEgEeng eRe: 
ranieed by the vendor upon the paid-up capitu ni The | | PEE :RBOROUGH, W ISBE JACH, oa 
Local Board is of opinion that a much larger dividend | JITON RAIL WAY. 
< | be expected af; ae een ae. The Directors of this Company prepared to receive 

‘he co-operation of five gentlemen, of high st: anding | wow o 18 LOL by are prepared % seiv: 
in the Eastern Province Colony, by whom this under: | LAS os SEOURSES f DERSETURES St these, 
taking wes suggested, has been secured. They will form | five, or seven years, bearing Interest at the rate of 
the Local Board. ’ 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly in London. 

The shareholders will incur no liability beyond the The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
amount of shares allotted to them. Applications for | Paid by the Midland Railway Company in terms of the 
shares must be made upon the annexedform. Kach ap- | Act of Parliament, which makes the Debenture Interest 
plicant will be required to pay the bi the first charge on the GROSS RECELPTS of the Line 
Company £1 per share upon tie number of shares ap- | prior to eer working expenses. 
plied for, and upon allotment to make a further payment . DUDLEY COOPER, 8 
of £4 per share on the shares allotied to him, 41 Parliament ian London. 
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lects bills and grants 
cies as above. It acts as 
xd with the East in trans- 
investments in Indian and 
ig also the sale thereof. 
undertakes their safe 
est or dividends thereon, 
her moneys for remit- 
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on deposit at rates of 
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Gourn AU STI tALIAN — 
* CO} IP ANY. 

INCORPORATED BY RoyaL CHARTER. 

iptiou of Banking Business conducted with 

outh Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 

by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 


















espective Colonies. 


















Secretary. 








GAME LICENCES. 
TMHE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 
REVENUE hereby give Notice that SUPPLE- 
MENTARY LISTS containing the Names of all Persous 
who have taken out LICENC to KILL and DEAL 
in GAME in the current year, from Ist October last 
inclusive, have been printed for each Excise Collection, 
and that a copy the ere £ may be obtained GRATIS by 
any Person ou appl on) at this Office, or to the Col- 
lector or Supervi uland Reveriue, Distributor, or 
Sub-Distributor of Stamps in the country. 

The Commissioners further give Notice that instrac- 
tous have been issued to their Officers to take the 
steps to prefer informations for penalties 
against all persons founl in = suit of or dealing in 
Ga sme without Licence. WM. IRBELT, Secretary. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 

London, 7th March, 1855. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 11 William street, London, E.C., 
Established 1534, with brauches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives ivision every year of oue- 
fitth of profits. Premiums on all participating policies 
six years in force red i one-half for the year ending 
May, 1865, so that £50 only of each £100 of premium 
falling due is charged. ‘Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling; claims paid, 1} million, cash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or an average annual return of 
Ys. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit, Advances 
mia le on Life Interests and on real and other property in 
connection with assurai 


FREDERICK HE SDR Iks, Actuary and Secretary. 
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ISSUE of 4,000 SEVEN-AN!)-A-HALF PER CENT. 
MINIMUM JARANTERD PREFERENCE 
SHARES of £10 EACH. 


W ALLACHIAN PETROLEUM 
COMPANY (Limited) 





Capital, £200,000. 

In 4,000 A Shares of £10, now offered, entitled to a 
preferential dividenl of £74 per cent. guaranteed out 

vith rateable participation in further 





of first proats, v 
pro 3. 

iyable on application. 
ailotment. 

1st June. 

re may be paid up at onee, and 
*reicreuce 








Or the entire £5 per sh 
receive the mrauteel 47) per ceut. 
dividend thereo 

Future calls, if re 
at intervals of not les 





» not to exceed £2 


per share, and 
3 than turee montus. 





Direcrors. 
ROBERT PULLING, Esq. (Messrs. R. and W. Pulling) 
18 Philpot lane, Cxairman. 
Alfred Bryant, E } Catherine court, Tower hill. 
Joseph Fry, !sq. (Messrs, Trueman and Fry), Gresham 


House, . 
Augusto Soares, Esq. (Messrs. M. and A. Soares), 40 








Seething la 
E dwar i ‘le {-, 15 York place, Portman square. 
G. 8. Trowe }. (Messrs. ‘rowers and Lawsou), St 


Mary street hill. 

terrace, opt ark. 

aud Masterman’s Bank (Limite 1). 
: y aud Croome, 9 Grace- 


















12 Oo thall court, 





Es ;.; George Hall, Esq. 
te street Witnin. 





This Company was formed in February, 1364, and 


s has succeeded in providing 
ing into eflicieut working 
21 in the 





during the last twelve m 
the mecesSary plaut, au 
Ovder many of its va 
important concessions 

Professor Capeliiui, tl 
has made a specia! study 
America and e!sey 











le oil Spring 
it has obtained “in Wallac 
i¢ cwinent Lialian geolo 
of the “ stroleum districts of 
and has recenuy visited and 
surveyed those of ia, states that the Principali- 
ties furnish a vast ticld for petroleum enterprise, and 
, however, that no other company 
» Wallacuian Pewoleum Co:mpany 
2st and mustaccessivle 














adds,—"* I 
Can comp 
as they deci 






35 tue ric 








vil have alrealy been obtained 
5 els anu 1.0.0 Coutlraciors; the 


frum the Com 
lis of the Company is about 


yiel 1 at presen 
dU tons weekly. 

The direciors propose to evect a retinery 
at or near Ibraiia, 2t a cost of about £3,000; 
mate that when it is completed a weekly net protituf about 
£100 can be reali it limited rate of yieid 
froin the Compa increase it i3 conti- 
dently expected sixty toms or more O/ cil will be 
produced “ ; itis fully anticipated 
that pro ed equal to similar enterprises 
in America, some « 2 dividing from tue profits 
of retined oil b vid 20 per cent. per mouth 
amongst their shareh 

With the view of establish 
keep in reserve t ducal 
Company, it has be 
tioned preference slat 
iy rt above referred to of Professor 
be had at the Offices of the 
any’s Solicitors or Broker, 





establishment 
they esti- 















such refinery, and to 
linary ¢ apital of the 
tv issue the above-men- 









Srespeinaess aud Oey 
angen, of Bologua, can 
Company, or from the Com; 


¥ FOME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
H 





COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, hye E, and MARINE, 

scribe. l Cap i¢ Million.—Paid up, £109,009. 

Chief Outi ces—$9 Cornhill, L yndon, C0 
Fire and Life Insurauces at mo lerate rates aud on liberal 

terins. 
TIMOMAS MILLER, 

*, Five and Life Depari:nents- 


z's 
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R E OC K EL. = 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 


Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and 
Hull 


— | 
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ANTED, a SITUATION as GROOM. 
Can drive single or a pair. Willing to make 
himself useful in a garden if required. Age, Twent)- 
four. Good character. 
Apply, A. B., Post-office, Exton, Oakham. 


FRYSTAL PALACE 


GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Conluctor—Mr. Cosra. 








Messiah, Monday, June 26th, 1865, 
Selection, Wednesday, ” oe ” 
Isreel, Friday, oe « 


The BOARD ROOM at the C “CRY STAL PALACE and 
the LOWER HALL, EXETER HALL, will be opene dl | 
at 10 a.m. precisely on Monday next, Ti 3th Mareh, for the 
issue of vouchers securing stalls ac ing to the num- 
bered plans. Written applications ¢ vate ining remittances, 
and arriving at either of the Ticket Ollices on or before 
the first post on Monday, will Le attended to alternately 
with personal applications. 

The Programme may now be had. 











Sy Order. 
Note.—Persons preferring seats in any prticular 
block are recommended to apply for them as early as 
possible after the opening « f the Subseription Books. 


ANDEL  FESTIVAL—TICKET | 





NOTICE.—Stalls in C and G, or CC, GG, Three | | 


Gnineas the Set. or Tweuty-tive Shillings each. Sialls 
in cther Blocks Two Guineas aud a Half the Sct, or One 
Guinea each. 

Cheques and Post-office orders to be ma 
the order of George Grove. 


R PD oY AL IT ALIAN OPE SRA 
COVENT GARDEN. 

The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public are 
most respectfully informed that the Opera Season ~ 
1865 will commence on Tuesday, Ma ueh 28 The pro 
pectus of the season's arrangements will be pubi ished it 
a few days. 


rMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— — 
Managers, Messrs. EpMUND FALCONER and F, 
CHATTERTON. 

Arrangements.for the Week.—On Monday, 
13th, the performances will commence at & quarter 
to seven, with the New and Original Varce entitled 
GOING TO THE DOGS; after which, at half-past seven 





o'clock on Monday, Mareh 13th, and on Friday, March | 


17th, Shakespeare's Play of AS YOU LIKE IT. Messrs. 
J. Anderson, W. Montgomery, W. Lacy, G. Belmor 

Miss Rose I eclereq, and Miss Helen Fancit. On Tues. 
day, March 14th. and Thoersday, March Lith, Sheridan's 





Comedy of THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Mr. | 


Messrs. J. Anderson, W. 
Belmore, Mrs. Herman Vezin (late "Mrs, 
Charles Young), Miss Rose Leclereq, Miss C 
Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, &e. On Wedneslay, March 1: h, 
Shakespeare's Play of CYMBELINE. Messrs. J. Ander- 
son, W. Montgomery, W. Lacy, H. Marston, F. 
Miss Atkinson, and Miss Helen Faucit, On Saturday 
March 18, Sir E. - i ver’s Play of RICHELIEU, Car 
dinal Richelieu, Mr. Phelps.other cin evs by Mi ssrs. 
H. Marston, Kr. Phel ps, A. Raynor, W. Lacy, ¢ 
Neville, H. Sinclair te.; Mra. Ilerman Vezin (iat 
Chailes Young), and Miss Helen Howard. To « 
with the Opening of the Grand Pantomime HOP O' MY 
THUMB AND WIS ELEVEN BROTHERS ; or, the | 
Ogre of the Seven League Boots. Miss lydia Thumpson, 
Messrs. G. Belmore, Tom Ma‘thews, G. Weston, Master 
Percy Roselle, &«. Terminating with the Grand Trans 
formation Sce.e. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
mence at a quarter to seven. Box-oftice open from ten 
till five daily. 


YOYAL — 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES—ITer 
Letter to the Railway Directors on Railway Accidents.— 
Notice. All persons having Inventious calculated tu pro- 
mote the saving of life in Railway travelling are invited 
to send their 
where a speci 


Phelps, 
Roxby, G. 

































~ POLYTECHNIC. — Patron 





al a is being 


J. H. PEPPER, Hon, Director. 
A R THUR SK ETCHLEY, 


MM. 2 
E an Hall, Pieceadilly, Monday, Mareh, 15. 
Every eve ne at 8 o’cloes (except Saturdry), Saturday 
morning at 3 o'clock. PARIS POURTRAYED. Mrs. | 
BROWN at the PLAY. 
Box office open from 11 till 5, 











| 

| 

RHEUMATISM, CHIILBLALNS, &e. | 

OLES’S A LGA MARINA has stood j 

the severe test of Many years’ public experience, | 

and has thereby acquired a celebrity which is unrivalled | 

and daily increasing as a remedy for Rheumatism and | 

Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Atfections, and Cuilblains, | } 
Contractions = weakness ef the Limbs and Joints, 

Neuralgic and other pains, Spinal Curvature, &e. 

The numerous Testimonials to its good etfects in all | 
that class of disewses for which the seaside is recom- | 
mended, may be obtained with the Pamphlet for three 
postage stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be found the certificate of a Physiciaa in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CuIL- | 
BLAINS he has ever met with in his experience. 

The public should guard against spurious imitations | 
by asking for COLUS’S ALGA MARINA, aud being 
careful to observe that his siguature appears upon the | 
label which encircles each | ottle. Eve ry packet also con- 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is ge nujue. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 48. Gd., and Ls. eac! h, by 
KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churebyard, Loudon, and by 
all Chemists. 


ALNUYT POMADE.—EDWARD | 
FIELD'S Original aud PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair toa beautiful li 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed. 
It is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s, 6d., by post 36 stamps; Pomade only, | 
1s. 6d. and 28. 6d.; by all fashionable Pertamers and | 
Chemists; and by "the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. ‘To avoid | 
imposition, observe trade mark on label, “The Walnut,” 
name, “ E. Field.” 















le payable to 


March | 





els and Drawings to this Lustitution, | ships, will t 
ruade for exhibition. | num; tos 


| Junior Scholarships, tenable for two years 


| imitations, 
| names are on the wrap per, label, bottle, and stopper. 


| willrestoreif recovery be possible ; 


NOTICE.—This day is ready at all the Libraries and 
Booksellers, in One Volume. 

| MURMURINGS in the MAY and SUMMER 

' of MANHOOD; 


|ORUARK’S BRIDE; or, the 
SPARK in the EMERALD; 


AND, 
MISSION; a PILGRIMAGE to 
GLORY'S GOAL. 
Poems By EpMuND FALCONER. 
| Also, by the same Author (Second Edition), 
MEMORIES, the REQUEST of my BOY- 
HOOD. 


“From what we have said it wa bo seen that there 
are few of Mr. Faleoner’s fellows of the stage with whom 
| he may be compared. A poet's. skill is best tested by 
his treatment of —_ theme of love and womankind, 
and here Mr. Faleoner comes off most creditably.” 
| Atheneum. 
“ The poems of sentiment are not sentimental | oems. 
They are full of feeling, tendeily expressed. In verses 
of character the author proves himself to be an art'st 
who can limn boldly and correctly, and as a writer of 
ballads we think he will be remembered, were it only 
for his * Anne Hathaway.’ "—Dublin Evening Mail, 

* No one can read this volume of poems without de- 
tecting the ring of the genuine metal; all of them are 
| full o f thought.—some pervaded with a fine tenderness 
g.”"—Duinfries and Galloway Courier. 
ility is the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
| genius of Mr. Falconer. The poems here collected are 
| singularly various. Cordially we congratulate Mr. Fal- 
j couer on the publication of ef fusions such as these 

poems. ’"—The London Evening Sun. 

Tan do on: TrnsLey Brornens, 18,Catherine street, Strand. 


BLOOD - 


| MAN’S 





! 

a1 < ; aoa 

in RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 

n | M CRRAY and CO.'S BOOK of INFOR- 

— MATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS and 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS, Llustra‘ed with Anecdotes, 
&e., by RK. Poxp, Supe rinte: dent of the Great Western 
Railwsy Station, Newport. Will be ready early in April. 

Price 13. 6d. 

| London: Musnay and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 

| Just published, post 8vo., handsomely bound, price 5s. 

\ IRA: a Tale, and Other Poems. By 

4 3. Bunrornp Raw Linas. 


y and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





,| 








RCH rT ECTURE of SPAIN.— 
WOMEN and ART.—The BUILDER of THIS 
Si AY, price 4d’, 
Interior Court of the Inns of Court Hotel—Gothic 
Archi‘ecture iu Spain (with Ilustrations)—Thorwaldsen 
—Savile Hon Exhibition of the Royal Seott sh 
Academy—Women and the Fine Arts—Hospitals in 
France—The Progress of the Sewing Machine—The 
| New Art Code of © The Department ’—Chri-tian Graves 
| Sanitary Matters—On Laying out Houses--L fe Statistics, 
] Tradezs—Crysial Palae»—Conti 
Seotland—Ire’'and, &2—Oitice 1 
, an Lall booksellers, 


| 
Fs 





e—the 





\ ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, March, 
re 4 186..—There will be an ELECTION in JUNE 
| ne Xt, toTWO sh NTO sc HOLAR SHIPS, each tenable 
| ng as the hol ler shall continue to be a member of 
rough College. Competition for these scholar- 
s is limited to candidates whose age, on the Ist Jan- 
1865, was under 15. ‘Their annual value will be 





j si 
| uary 


Majesty's | £50 each, and in the case of a successful candidate not 


being a member of the College, a free nowins tion worth 
| | £20 will be given. Th e total expense of board, lodging, 
medical attendance, &e., to the h der of these scholar- 
—to sons of clergymen, under £5 per au- 
flaymen, abou 20 per anuu:a. 












an election to two 
wv till elec- 
tion to a Senior Scholarsiip, each of the annual value of 
£20, together with free nomination as atore. Co upe- 
tition jor the Junior Scholarships is limited to Candi- 
dates whose age Ou the Ist January, 1865, was unde: 
li 


At the same time, there will be 















Further partica'ars will be supplied on application to 
Mr. W. P.Seuuics, the College, Marlborough. 
SAUCL.—LEA AND ne 

\ poscs STERS SHIR! SAU CE. 


is delicious ¢ wea pro ynounced by Con- 





noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 
The public are respe _—ve uitioned against worthless 
and shoald see that Lee and Perrins’ 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by nah Proprietors, 
Wor ter; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Messrs. Banciay and Sows, Loadon, ad &e, aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








OLLOWAY’s PILLS & OINTMENT. 


—lInfluenza, Colds—In diseases of the throat 


| and chest, so prevalent in this country, nothing s» 


| speedily cures, or certainly relieves, as these iuestimable 
remedies, These disorders are too often neglected in 
the commencement, or are iujudiciously treated, result- 

ing in either case in disastrous consequences. What- 
| ever the condition of the patient, Holloway's medicines 
they will retard the 
alarming symptoms till the blood is purified and nature 

¢ nsummates the ewe, graduelly restoring strength aud 
vital nervous powers. By persevering in the use of 
| Hollow ay’s preparations tone 1s conferred on the stomach 
and frame generally, the fluids are regenerated, morbific 
matter is expelled, an | a happy revolution occurs through 
the s)stem. 


by post dd., contains:—rine View of 





Lately published, price 16s. 


\ EMOIRS of JOSEPH STURGE. 
With a Portrait. 

Containing an Account of his Labours in Coanection 
with Public aud Piilasthropie Movements for nearly 
Forty Years, aud incluces Letters from Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Daniel O'Connell, 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier the American Poct, de. By 
Rey. Henry Ricwagp, 

Exrnracts rom Lirrrany Norices. 

“One cf the Lrightest examples in modern times of 
the ‘ blessed life’ was theiife of Je oseph Sturg re, and of 
the best piece of biography iu moderu times Me moirs 
of Joseph Sturge,” by Henry Richar rd, —Primitive 
Church Magazine. 

“The life of such a man as Joseph Sturge is like a 
breath cf lifé from the eternal world, @ ray a shoots 





neross our path, bidding us step om in the hope of 
brighter hours."—J/umilist, 
“ This is the record of a life faithfully a1 c yurage- 


ously spent in the service cf mankind.”"—Daily News. 
* The book is hearty as a mountain brerze,—a fine 
touie for the moral seuse."—Liverpool Mereui 
“Tt is an exquisite piece of Christian bi 
Vonconfoi mist. 
London : S. W. Par 
A. W. Bexsserr, 5 


vaphy.— 


IRIDGF, 9 Paternosic: row. 
hopsgite Without. 





it numbers for 24s. (published at 
8s.) 
T= HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
The few remaining se's of this work, eomplete in 
Eight parts, pablished at 
15:4), are now oifered te the public at the 
of TWENTY-1 ol SHILLINGS. 
Wituuams and No noatr, 14 Henrietia street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Ediu- 
burg gh. 


Reduced in price, Eig 








Gs, each Gluly, 1-62, to April, 
:educed price 





Just pr iblished, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10 13. Gd. 


( ye! FHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 

REASON: an Examination of some of the Prin- 
cipal Aiticles of the Creed of Christendom. By the Rev. 
W. Kirkus, LL. 

Witt celal ‘Waves re, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Gaiden, op don; and 20 South Frederick street, Edis- 
bargh. 

T H E ART-JOURNAL. 
Pr ’s. 6d. 


Mouthly. 














Line ENGRAVINGS IN THE Mancu Nemrer. 

1. A, ELMORE, R.A—Tie NOVICE, engraved by T. 
2. URNER, R.A.—ROME from the VATI- 

AN, ved by A. Wittwore. 
3 Rev. im Dw \RD PR YC ik OWEN, M.A.—MILKING 

IME 

LITERARY ConrRIBUTIONS. 

1. RUSKIN, JOUN, M.A.—The CESTUs of AGLATA, 
2. PYNE, J. B—HARMONY in COLOURS. 


ATKINSON, J. B.—SCHADOW, VLIT, and 
SCHNORKR, with Three Llustrations 

. DAFFORNE, JAMES —The AKT-WORKS of the 

— ae & PRYCE OWEN, M.A. with ‘Eight 


FINGER- 





W—FACTS ABOUT 
RINGS, with Twenty-six Engtavings. 

. WALI, Mr. and Mrs, 8 C LTTE ELIZA- 
BETH LANDON, wi ith F ive Engraving 

7. CRYSTAL CEILING at the STRAND ‘MUSICK 

HALL, with a fac-simile thereof, 
The HISTORY of LACK, with Two Engravings. 
% The NATIONAL MONUMENT to the PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

10. DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865, 

11. AUSTEN H. : AYARD, M.P., on ART, 

2. SOCIETY of rE MALE ARTISTS: EXHTBITION,, 

15. BRITISH INSTLIUTION EXHIBITION, &e. 


London: James S. Vigtur, 26 Ivy lane. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
£ OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or Lave friends there. Published four times a 
month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 21s, per annum, payable in advance, speci- 
men copy, 61 

Loudon: Wa. LU. 
S.W. 


. F AIRUOLT, PF. 





ye 












ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


pak JOURNAL of HOR’ TICU LTU RE, 

COTTAG! GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jonnsox, 
E.R.HLS., aud Ronerr Hoos, LL.D., F.L.S., assisted by 
an efficieut Stutl, is a first-class Ilustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Morning, in time 
for the day mails. Price 3d.; stamped, 41. A specimen 
number free for four stamps. A new volume was com- 
menced on January 3, 1865.—“Journal of Horticulture ” 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. To be had ofall booksellers 
andat the railway stalls. 


N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
z most ao LAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS constanuy on hand at 
Witiuram AttaAN ard Co.'s, Importers of 
Books, Stationers’ Hall court, London, E.C. 





Foreign 





C ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No holder, paper, or scraping required. 
Patented. FiKLDS’ improved Patent, hurd, snutiless 
chamber Candle is self-fitting, clean, safe, ecouomical, 
and burns to the end. Sold everywhere by Grocers aud 
Vilmen, 

Wholesa'e and for export at the Works, J.C. and J. 
FIELDS’, Upper Marsb, Lambeth. 

Also, FIELDS’ celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 
lets and Puatent Paratiine Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty’s Guvernment. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





HENRY HOLBEACH, STUDENT in 
LIF anJ PHILOSOPHY: a Narrative and a Dis- 


cussion. With Letters to 
Mr. A’exander Ba‘n, 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
Mr. Arthur Helps, | 


Rey. F. D. Maurice, 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Newman, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
And others. 


Two vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
Rey. H. Mansel, 


TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PRO- 


VINCES of TURKEY in Europe. 


Part I. Fiom the Adgean to the Adriatic through Bul- 


garia and Old Servia. 


Part 1I. From the Danute to the Adriatic through 
With 


Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
By G. Murr Mackenzie and A, P. Insy. 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


A SUMMER in SKYE. By Alexander 


Situ, Author of “A Life Drama,” “ City Poems.” 
&c. Two vo!s. post 8vo. 

SIX MONTHS among the CHARI- 
TIES of EUROPE. By Joun De Lierpe, London. 
With Illustrations. Two vols. post 8vo. 

DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler, 
Author of “Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &e, 2 
vo:s, square 8y¥o. 

The REGULAR SWISS ROUND in 
TRREE TRIPS. By the Rev. Harry Jongs, In- 
cumbent of St. Luke’s. With llustrations. Crown 
8vo. 

MILLAIS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. Being 
a Collection of his Drawings on Wood. By Joun 
E, Mintats, R.A. Royal 4to. 

OUTLINES of THEOLOGY. By the 
late Rev. ALEXANDER VINET. Post 8vo. 

OUTLINES of PHILOSOPHY. By the 
lute Rev. ALEXANDER VINET. Pust 8vo, 

Fourth and Fifth Volumes of 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of 


EDWARD IRIVING. Edited by his Nephew, the 
Rey, G. CantyLe, M.A. To be completed in Five 
vols. demy 8vv. 123 each. 

HEADS and HANDS in the WORLD 
of LABOUR. By W. Garpen Bratkiz, D.D., 
Author of * Better Days for Working People,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 


The HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS 
of GERMANY. By Writiam FLemine STeven- 
son, AutLor of “Praying and Working.” With 
New Translatioi sof the Hymns by Georce Macpon- 
ALD, DornA GREENWELL, and L. C. SuirH. ‘Two 
vol, post Svo, 

FAMILY PRAYERS for the CHRIS- 
TIAN YEAR. By Henry Atrorp, B.D, Dean of 
Caut.rbury. Small 8yo, 


BOOKS JUST PUBI ISHED. 


The THIRD VOLUME oi the COL- 
LECTED WRITINGS of EDWARD IRVING. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G, CarLyLe, M.A. 
Demy 8vo., 123. 


CHRIST and HIS SALVATION. By 
Horace Busanect, D,D., Autior of “ Naure and 
the Supernatural,” &. Crown 8vo., 63. 


STUDIES for STORIES. Two vols. 
crown Svo, 12s. 

DE PROFUNDIS. A Tale of the 
Social Deposits. By Witniam GiLpenr, Author of 
— Ha'l Asylum,” &e. Two vols. crown 8vo., 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. With Illustra- 
tions by J. E. Mintars and G.J.Pinwett. Small 
8vo., 5s. , 


DUCHESS AGNES, &c. By Isa Craig. 


Second E.ition. Feap. 8vo. c!oth, 5s. 


A YEAR at the SHORE. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S. With Thirt,-six Ilustra- 
tions by the Author, printed in c.lours by Leighton 
Brothers. 


LETTERS from ABROAD in 1864. 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


LAZARUS, and OTHER POEMS. By 
E. H. Puumprre, M.A., Professor of Theol »gy, King’s 
College, London. Second Edition. Small svo. 5s. 


PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 
LIVING. By C.J. Vavueuay, D.D, Vicar of Don- 
caster. Small Svo. 4s. 6d. 

WOMAN’S WORK in the CHURCH; 
being Historical Notes on Deaconesses and Sigster- 
hoods. By Joun Matcoim Luptow. Small 8vo. 5s, 


PERSONAL NAMES in the BIBLE. 
By the Rev. W. F. WiLxrnsox, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Werbergt:’s, Derby, and Joint Editor of ‘‘ Webster 
and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament.” Si:nall 8vo. 6s. 


SPEAKING to the HEART. By 
Tuomas Gurnriz, D.D. New Editions. Crown 
8vo., 3s 6d.; Pocket Edition, small 8vo., 2, 

A PLEA for the QUEE\N’S ENGLISH. 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, &c. 
Second Edition. (Leuth Thousand.) S:mull svo. 5s. 

TANGLED TALK; an Essayist’s Holi- 
day. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 
PYRAMID. By Professor C, Piazzi Suyru, F.R.S.S., 
L., and E., Asironomer Royal for Scotland. In 
sguare Svo., with Photograph and Pilates. Price 12s, 








ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 











STANDARD EDITION. 
Re-Issue in Monthly Volumes. 





On the 3rd of April will be published Vol. L, and con- 
tinued regularly until completed, price 43. 
neatly half-bound. 


Fy te tosr of ENGLAND. 


From the INVASION of JULIUS C-£SAR to the 
ACCESSION of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Hume, SMoLuerT, and [Iuanes. 
With Histor‘ca! Illustrations, Autographs, an1 Portraits. 





The work is publishing in monthly volumes, embel- 
lished with numerous Engravings on Steel, comprising 
a selection of Historical Illustrations from Bowyer'’s 
“* History of England,” and from paintings by the most 
eminent masters, with Portraits of all the Sovereigns 
fromthe Norman Conquest, according to the costume of 
the different ages, aud authentic fac-similes of their 
autographs. 

Loudon: Bett and Davopy, 186 Fleet street. 


HE JEWISH TEMPLE and the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH: a Series of Discourses 
ou che Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. W. Date, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 73. 61. cloth. 
London: Jackson, WaLForp, and Hopper. 








Tee PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE is now published as 2 
MORNING REVIEW us well asan Evening Newspaper. 

The design the proprietors hal from the first is thus 
carried out. They thought it judicious to test their ma- 
chinery and the taste of the public before undertaking a 
double labour. And now, satisfied with the experiment 
in both cass, and urgel by frequent demands for the 
paper from distant places where an evening journal is 
not easily obtained, they have resolved on publishing the 
MORNING REVIEW. 

The Morning Edition contains a review of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the previous night, and a few 
paragraphs of special intelligence. The rest of the paper 
is composed of Original Articles. 

To provide the News looked for ina morning news- 
paper is so great an undertaking, and one that is already 





| so fully accomplishel by half-a-dozen journals, that the 


Proprietors of the PALL MALL GAZETIE do not 
attempt it. But to any one of these newspapers the 
PALL MALL GAZETTE will add a series of Original 
Articles such as is provided in no other daily paper. 

The PALL MALI. GAZETTE is still published as an 
Evening Newspaper. Bat deferring tu the wishes of 
some subscribers who wish to have the Evening News 
and the Money Market report at greater length, the paper 
is enlarged by four pages. 

Office, 14 Salisbury street, Strand, W.C. 





h ONEY: a Popular Exposition in 
a ROUGH NOTES. With Remarks on Ste ward- 
ship and Systematic Beneficence. By T. Binney. Small 
8vo., 53. cloth. Second Taousand. 

London: Jacxsonx, WaLrorp, and Hopper. 


fTMHE GENIUS of the GOSPEL: a 
Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. 

Matthew. By Davip THomas, D.D. With au Introduc- 

tion by the Rev. WitttaAm Wenster, M.A., Joint Editor 

of “Webster and Wilkinson's Greek Testament.” In 

8vo., 153. cloth, red elges. 

Jackson, WaLForpD, and Hopper, 27 Paternoster row. 





Just publised, Second Edition, price 3s. each, cloth. 
Ce SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the 
Gallunt Deeds of the British Army during the 
Reign of Queen Vieturia. By W. H. G. Kinesron. 
UR SAILORS; or, Anecdotes of the 
British Navy. By the same Author. 

*,* These volumes abindantly prove that both our 
officers and men have been found as ready as ever to do, 
dare, and to do as were dared and done of yore. 

GRIFFITH and Fararan, commer of St. Pail’s Church- 
yard. 





Now ready, price ls. 
UBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 
VOTE by BALLOT. 
By Aw Evecror. 
Wituram Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, an 1 all booksellers. 


and 


Just published, deny 8vo.,2.61 

TH INDIAN LAND QUESTION: 
t- a Timely Warning. Two Series of Papers Re- 

printed from the Times of India. By Inpvopo.tre. 


Srra, KiLvpeR, and Co., 65 Cornhill 





Just published, post 8vv., 503 pp., pri-e 7s. 6d. 


DA CLIFFORD; or, the Voice of God 
in a Dream, with Ilustrations. 
E. ManieorovenH an! C»., Ave Mar‘a lane, E.C. 


T HE late Dr. HUGH FALCONER, 

V.P.R.S.—The March number of PORTRAITS of 
MEN of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and short 
Memoir of Dr. FALCONER, also of Dr. FARR, and Mr. 
GEORGE GODWIN. 

Price 2s. 61., post free. Tweut ;-one Monthly Parts 
have now been issued, each containing Three Portraits 
and Short Memoirs of Men of Eminence in Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

Toudon: ALrrep W. Bennett, 5 Bisiopsgate street 
Without. 





Ts DAY is PUBLISHED, and will 
be given on a written or persoual application, the 
Thirty-first Annual Report, Cash Account, and Balance- 
Sheet of the MUTUAL LIF ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
39 King street, Cheapside, Feb. 15, 1805. 











Bririsu Liprary, 
24 Coc\spur street, Charing Cross. 


CAWLIHORN and HUTT have the 
fol owing list of surplus iooks withdrawn fiom ter 
Library at te reinced prices annexel:—Grautley 
Berkeley's Recollections, 2 vols., 15s.; Wraxall’s Carolire 
Matilda, 3 yols., 20s. ; Burton's Scot Abroad, 2 vols., 83. ; 
Freer’s Anne of Austria, 2 vols. 164; Fitzpatrick's 
Memoirs of Archbishop Wiately, 2 vo's., LJ; Vacation 
Tourist<, 1362-3, 93.; Life of Robert S.epuenso., 2 vois., 
18s.; Moubhvt’s Travels in Ludu-Chiua, 2 yola, 16s. ; 
Newmau's Apologix, 93.; Speke’s Whit led to the Dis- 
covery of the Nile, 85.; Nichoils's Forty Years in America. 
2 vols., 1ls.; Life of Heurietta Caracciolo (best edition), 
23. 6d.; Lifeof Sir Wiliam Napier, 2 vols, 153. ; Ordeal 
for Wives. 3 vols, 1Us.; Perpetual Curate, 3 vols., 17s, 
All clean and in guod condition. 


THE LIVE ofa GRUAT ENGINEER. 

Now ready, in 1 handso ne vol. 8vo. of 650 pages, Illustra- 
ted with fine Portraits and numeious Wvod Engray- 
ings, price, in extva Cloth, 243. 

MMHE LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIC 

LABOURS of the MARQUIS of WORCESTER; 
to which is added a Reprint of is Century of Luventions, 
with a Commentary thereon, by Henry Dincks, Civil 

Engineer, &c. A few copies remain of the thirty copies 

priuted on Large Paper, 1 vol. 4to., with India Proofs 

before the Letters of the Portraits, price £4 43. 

Bernard Quanrircn, 15 Piccadilly 








| 
| 
| 





Shortly will be published, ia 1 vol. post 8yo., price 
83. 6d. 


pemears of a RECLUSE;; or, Traces of 
4 Thought, Literature, aud Fancy. By W. Benton 
CLULow. 
By te same Author, price 8s. 6d. 
SUNSHINE and SHADOWS; or, Sketches 
of Tuought, Philosophie and Religious. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
EAN MILMAN’S SPEECH at the 
Meeting of the Clerical Subscription Commission, 
on April 22, 1864, forms the tivst Article in Fraser's 
Magazine for Mare. 
London: LoNeman, GREEN, and Co., Pgtern»ster row. 

















NEW and CHEAPER CABINET? EDITION of the Rev. 
C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the ROMANS, 
Vols I. ani II, in post 8vo., price 6s. each, 


ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER 
the EMPIRE. By Cuances Merivace, B.D., 
Chaplin to the Speaker of the H»ouss of Commons. 
Cabinet Edition, iu cours2 of publication monthly, to be 
completed in Eight Volumes, price 63. each. 
“Tbe French Empervr is { plete work in itself, begin- 
@ greater wonder thun we | ning with the first Trium- 
take him for if he can pro- virate and ending with the 
duce a‘ Lite of Cresar’ half | death of Julius Caesar. Its 
az good as that which is| subject is the careee of 
contained in these first two | Cesar, aid we couusel 
volumes of the new edition | thoughtful readers who are 
of Mr. Merival:’s ‘ History | about to study Cesar with 
of the Romans under the | the Emperor of France to 
Empire.’ Mr. Merivales| place on their shelves, if 
work is one of the few first- | they are not already there, 
rate histories that have veen | these volumes of Mr. Meri- 
written in our time. It | vale’s, and to compare the 
bears witness upon every | French with the Kuglish 
page to ripe kuowlelgeand | c »mmentator. If we mea- 
thought, is liberal, scho- | sure a base between the two 
larly, and popular. The | ditferent points of sight we 
new edition of it, now being | may theuce get ut Cwesar’s 
issued, thuugh a cheap ona, | altitude, but in s9 doing we 
is actually preferable to | must adopt the English, 
the original library e lition, | not the Freuch standard of 
for the neat volumes are| mexsurement. Of recent 
lighter to the h«n1, whils | reprints we know none that 
the type is still large ani| are more substantially 
clear, and the paperis good. | acceptable than this new 
The tirst two of the eight | edition of Mr. Merivale’s 
volumes now published | ‘History of the Romans 
contain a section of the | under the Empire.'—£za- 
history that forms a com- | mixer. 


Londen: Loneman, Gree, ani Co., Paternoster row. 

; y anne > 

IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo HH. GRinpos. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above pop dar Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts, 

Part I. now ready, sent free on receipt of 7 stamp3. 

The work can be hud complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

*“*To those who delight in the exercise of theie intel- 
lectuul powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written retlections will be a welcome bvob, aud the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.” —Sun. 

. 


London: F. Pivman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C 














Now ready, boards, price 13. 61. 


| ITS; a Collection of the Best Tules 
contributed to ‘* Temple Bur,” “ Ouce a Week,” 

“Chambers’s Journal,” &. By Lewts Hove, M.A. 

With Iwo Lilustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, W.C. 





Demy dto. cloth, price 73. 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
according to MM. W’Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hauds of living celebrities 
and hands representative of uatioual characteristics 
aud peculiarities. By Ricuaro Beamisa, F.R.S., &e., 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.” 
Londou: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





| Feats FLAVIA. See CHAMBERS'S 
JOURNAL. 





URIED in the DEEP. See 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


it 
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Mr. SALA’S DIARY in AMERICA. 
This day is rea ly at all the Li! raries, 2 vols. Svo. 
My DIARY in AMERICA in the 
MIDST of WAR. By Geoace Avavsrus Sata. 


The THIRD EDITION of “GEORGE GRITH.” 
This day is ready, Third Edition, 3 vols. 
GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. By 
F. G. Trairrorp, Author of “Tie Worll in the 
Church,” “ City and Suburb,” * foo Much Alone,” 

&e, 

“ Rarely have we seen an abler work than this, or one 
which more vigorously interests us in the principal 
characters of its most fascinating story.’"-—Times 
February 4. 

Next wee will be published, in 3 vols. 
BITTER SW<ETS. A Novel. By 


Josers Harron. (Mert week. 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols. 
SPORTING in NORTH AMERICA: 
being a Shooting and Fishing Tour through the 
States in 1861-2. By B. Revoi.. [Next week. 
NEW WORK of FICTION, by the AUTIIOR of 
“PAVED with GOLD,” &e. 
This day is published, 3 vols. 
FACES for FORTUNES. By Augustus 


Mayuew, Author of “Whom to Marry and How to 
Get Mariied,” “The Greatest Plague in Life,” &c. 


There is no sound in this worll so beautiful as the 
laughter of women, In the hope of hearing it this book 
was written.”—TZhe Preface 


This day is published, 1 vol. 
MASANIELLO of NAPLES. 


Horace Sr. Joun. 
This day is published, 2 yo's. 
AVILIA HOPE; a Novel. 


NEW EDITION of “the WORLD in the CHURCH.” 
Next week will be published, 1 vol. 6s. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By 


the Author of ‘‘ George Geith of Fen Court,” “Too 
Much Alone,” &c. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


City and Suburb. 6s. To» Mach Aline. 63. 
Trevlyn Hold. 6s. Guy Livingstone. 5s. 
John Marchmont’s Legacy. | Barren Honour. €s. 
Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 
Maurice Dering. 65. 
Bundle cf Bullads. 6s. 


By Mrs. 





6s. 
Eleanor's Victory. 63. 
Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s 
Recommended to Mercy. 6. 
TinsLey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Toe PEOPLE'S PICKWICK. 

NV ESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL beg 

to announce THE. PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 

works of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, in Monthly 

Volumes, price 2s. each, commencing with The PIC K- 

WICK PAPERS, in two volumes. Volume One on 
March 30. 

193 Piccalilly. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


I ETTERS of CAROLINE FRANCES 

CORNWALLIS, Author of “ Pericles: a Tale of 
Athens,” ‘Small Buoks on Great Subjects,” &c. 

“The real interest of the volume co.isists in the picture 
it gives of the progress of a miud rare among even the 
most accomplished of women. ... We have quoted 
freely from this most interesting book.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“The letters are full of clever, sensible, often witty 
remarks, rich in original thought and amusing descrip- 
tion.”"— Westminster Review. 

-.+. tA charming book....We would gladly 
quote much more from this refreshing volume.”— 
Examiner, 

“Miss Cornwallis was a lady of wonderful acquire- 
ments and ability; and, with a courage and energy that 
resisted a state of almost continual ill-health, passed her 
life in study and composition. . . . The selections from 
the letters are well chosen.”—Jilustrated London News. 

London: Trusyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Receutly published, in post 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
HE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 


APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS DOGMAS. 
By S. W. Hat. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix. 
On the Dual Constitution of First Causation or the Word. 
“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and ana- 
lytical power. ... a thoughtful man may geta good deal 
out of his book. The future is full of events of no light 
import for our Church; but none of the writers to whose 
works we have alverted are likely to huve any influence 
on the great issue before us except perhaps Mr. Hull be 
an exception... . it is plain he sees into much of the 
subject."—Literary Churchman. 
** Very able and suggestive.” — Westminster Review. 


! 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH sTReEcT. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
Tuornpury, 8vo., with numerous Liustrations by 
Fairholt, F.S.A., 21s. 

“ Pleasant reading is Mr. Tuorabury’s ‘ Haunted Lon- 
don’—a gossipping, historical, antiquarian topographical 
volume, amusing both to the L.mloner anl the ¢ -amtry 
cousin.’ —Star. 

A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 
SEPOLIS, including Wanderings in Daghestar, 
Georgia, Armeni:, Kurdistan, Mesopot un 
Persia ’ t 








By J. Ussaer, Esq., F.RG.S. Royal Sv 
with uumerous beautiful coloured IL ustratious. 
“This work is in every way creditable to the author, | 
who has produced a mass of pleasant fending both en- 
tertaining and instructive."—Saturday Review. | 


The Hon. G 
LIFE anl RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 


|LOVE’S CONFLICT. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In 2 


vols. post 8yo. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 
“Wyller's Hand.” Iu 3 vols post 80. 

“There have been few characters more finely drawn 
than that of Uncle Silas. Aged, and yet a voluptuary ; 
sybaritic in his tastes, and perfectly destitute of feeling ; 
a man ef large and varied information. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins never manipulated incidents in his extraordinary 
stories with more care and consequent interest than 
does Mr. L> Fanu."—Morning Star. 

By Florence 
Marnryat (Daugiter of the late Cupt. Marryat, RN.) 
3 vols. post 8vv. 


“An exceedingly good novel. We give it no sligh* 
praise when we say that it possesses the rare combina 


| descriptive 


RANTLE ELEY’ | tion of unflagging interest from beginning to end, great 
¥ BERK Y's ; power, and an influence altogether good.’ — 
Athenxum. 4 


“4 book unrivalled in its position in the range of } 
BELFOREST. By the Author of 


modern literature.”— Times, Dec. 16. 


CHEAP EDITION of the LIFE of the | 
Rev. EDWARD IRVING, 
bound, with Portrait. Forming the New Volume of 
* Hurst and Blickett's Standard Library.” 





| Court Circular. 
THE NEW NOVELS, |° vragen 


CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the | 


‘High Church,” “Owen,” ** Mattie,” | “An excellent novel, with the merit of originality in 


Author of 
&e. 3 vols. 
BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting story. I: is calculated to increase 


Miss Kavanagh's reputation as a novelist. It is very 
much superior iu power and in skilful construction to 
any of the author's former works. Beatrice is the finest 
female character Miss Kavanagh has yet drawn."’—Post. 


HRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Geutieman.” 1 vo). 
“A more charming story to our taste has r.rely been 
written. Even if tried by the standard of the Arch- 
bishop of York, we should expect that even he woull 
pronounce it a novel without a faalt.”"—Times 


SHATTERED IDOLS. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 

“A remarkably clever, origMal, and interesting novel. 
The plot is very striking and ingenious. Itis pleasantly 
relieved by some capital sketches of society and indivi- 
duals, manifestly done from and to the life.”"—/Post. 


By Mes. OLtepmanr. 5s. | 


“ Meadowleigh” and ‘*Tbe Ladies of Bever Hol- 
low.” In 2 vols. 

“*Belforest’ possesses, in its purity of tone, a rare 
and valuable quality. Theve is no blue fire in its bright- 
ness, or crime in its sorrov; sunshine is prisoned in its 
pleasant pages. We recommend it without reserve.""— 


By Ralph 


Vyvyan. 2 vols. 


the choice of subject. The chief character is especially 


well drawn.” —TZimes. 
Also just ready. 

ODD NEIGHBOURS, By the Author 
of * Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Cheap Edition of LADY-BIRD. By 
Lady Groretna Fotterton, Author of ‘Too 
Strange not t» be True,” “Ellen Middleton,” &-. 
In crown 8vo., with 2 Dlustrations, 6s. forming 
the new volume of Bentley's favoarite serials. 


Ricuarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street. 








MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS, 
All the best Books of the Season are in Circulatios 
or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases, ani an ample Supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works «s they appear. 





BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
M. Bettew. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
“This book is well written; the story is iuteresting 
and full of incident.”—Atheneum. 
LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 


Author of “ Johnand I,” “* Dr. Jacob,” &. 3 vols. 
[Just realy. 





In the press, and shortly will be published. 


FOUR SERMONS, 
Preached before the University of Cambridge, 
By Caries Kinostey, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modern History in the 


University of Cambridge, and!Chaplain to the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales. 


I. DAVID’S WEAKNESS. 
Il. DAVID’S STRENGTH. 
Ill. DAVID'S ANGER. 

” TV. DAVID'S DESERTS. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


SERMON 
” 
” 








SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 


The Exact Reprint of this ‘‘ Famous Folio” Edition is 
Now Complet 


Price £1 1s. 6d. cloth bound ; large paper, £2 12s. 61. ; 
folio, £5 5s. 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 


SHAKESPEARE, 1623, 
REPRINTED. 


The COMEDIES. Price 10s, 6d. 
The HISTORIES. Price 10s. 6d. 
The TRAGEDIES. Just out. Price 10s. 61. 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 








OSPEL PAGANISM; or, Reason’s 

Revolt against the Revealed. 1 vol. Price és. 
London, 1864. 

|... Has reached the most advanzel stage of en- 





“So far as its profound intellectual ptici will 
ag written ina tone of Christian sentiment.”—Spec- 


London: TruBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just ready, Second Edition, revised and corrected, price 
Is., by post Is. 1d. 

pias for LESSENING the TAXATION 
of the COUNTRY, by the assumption by the 

Government of the Railways of Great Britain and Ire- 

land. By JoszPn MitcHent, F.RS.E., F.G.S., Civil 

Engineer, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





light «e-. able to look down upon the faith of 
Christendom with contempt and disgust.”—Reader. 
“Has the audacity to appeal to the intelligeuce of the 
to determine whether it is possible to be too ‘out- 
spoken’ in the pursuit of truth."—Public Opinion. 

“It is entitled to credit for one act at least; instead of 
dissembling and cloaking his intent, as is the practice 
with some of our modern Church reformers, he has only 
said what they would say if they dared."—Oxford Uni- 
versity Herald. 

“ ...- Ideas which are fast becoming the thoughts of 
every one."—Anthropological Review. 

AustTIN and Co., 17 Johnson's court, Fleet street; and 


First-cla:s Subscription (for the Newest Books) One 
| Guinea per annum, commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription, Half a Guinea per annum. 
Book Societie:, Town and Village Libraries ani Rea1- 
| ing Rooms, and Literary Institutions, supplied on liberal 
| terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECTLIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY of BOOKS. 

MUDIE'S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on ap- 
pointed days to deliver Boks at the Residences of Sub- 
scribers in every part of London and the immediate 
neighbourhood, on a pla. which has given geseral 
satisfaction fur many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 

Purchasers of Books fur Pablic and Private Libraries, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and 
others, are invited t» apply for the March LIST of Books 
withdrawn from MUDIE'S LIBRARY for SALE. 

This L'st contains more than One Thousand Books, of 
the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest Currewt 
Prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 


New Oxford street, London. 
City Olfice: 4 King street, Cheapside. 





NEW WORK by Professor YOUNG. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


MODERN SCEPTICISM 
RELATION to MODERN SCIENCE. 


By J. R. Youne, &e. 
London : Saunpers, Oriey, and Co.,63 Brook street, V 





CHARLES FELIX. 
Just realy, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY 


Compiled by Cuanves Ferrx, Author of 
** Velvet Lawn,” &c. 


London : SaunpERs, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


The 





NEW VOLUME OF LENT LECTURES. 
Now realy, crown 8vo., 5s. 
The CHRISTIAN ASPECT and APPLI- 
CATION of the DECALOGUE. 
Being a Course of Eight Lectures preached 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, during Lent, 1864. 
By Joun Oak.er, M.A., 
Curate of St. James's, Piccadilly. 
SuirH, ELper, and Co., 65 Cornhill 





F. FaRRaB, 282 Strand. 
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MESSRS. A. AND C. BLACK, 


EDINBURGH. 


——$_—= 


In 21 vols. 4to, and Indev. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


E1entn Epirion. 

A Dictionary of Arts, 
Commerce, History, 
and General Literature. 


1.—INTRODUCTORY DISSER- 
TATIONS by DUGALD STEWART, Sir JAMES 
MACKINTOSH, WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Sir JOHN PLAYFAIR, 

Sir JOHN LESLIE, Prin. J. D. FORBES. 
2. (A-Ana) ABERRATION to ANATOMY. 
3. (Ann-Ast) ANATOMY to ASTRONOMY. 
4. (Ast-Bom) ASTRONOMY to BOMB. 
5. (Bom-Bur) LOMBAY to BURNING. 
6. (Bur-Cli) BURNING-GLASSFS to CL 
(Cli-Dia) CLIMAX to DIAMETER. 
& (Dia-Ent) DIAMOND to ENTAIL 

9. (Ent-Fra) ENTOMOLOGY to F RANC AVILLA. 

oy (Fra-Gra) FRANCE to GRANULATION. 

-,(Gra-Tinm) GRANVILLE to HUMBOLDT. 
12. *(Hum- Jom DAVID HU ME to JOMELLI. 
} JONAH to MAGNESIA. 


Manufactures, 
Biography, 


Sciences, 


Geography, 


Vol. 





LIMATE. 









. (Mag-Mih) MAGNETISM to MLHIET. 
15. (M av) MILAN to NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
18. (Nav-Orn) NAVIGATION to ORNITHOLOGY. 
17. (Oro-Pla; OROHLO t> PLATO. 
18, (Plx-Rei) PLATOMETER o REICHENCERG. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS| 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Caartes Tomitnsonx. 


ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES, * 
1861. Population Tables. Vol. I. Number and | —— wee 
Distribution of the People of England and Wales (com- | GEOLOGY. By Major-General Porttock. 
prising Part 1, Counties Alphabetically Arranged; Part | PERSPECTIVE. By GeorGe Pyne. 23 
& , Hogitention and Poor-Law Divisions). 750 pp-| PAINTING. The Art of. By George Fiep. 23. 
ie | GLASS SrAINING. By Dr. M. A. Gesserr. With au 
™_e | AppenJlix on the Art of Enamelling. 1s. 
Population Tables. Vol. I. Part 1. Summary Tables, | PAINTING on GLASS. From the German of Faou- 
and Houses an! Population in Hunireds, Cities, BERG. Is, 
Boroughs, Parishes, and Places in each of the Cc ounties | MUSIC. A Practical Tre 
of England and Wales, alphabetically arranged, 221 pp. |... ne 
Price 23. 61. | The PLAN FE INTE. Lusty 


1s. 61 








May be had separat 






By Dv. Spencer. 23. 

uctions for Playing. By Dr. 
Spr ER. 8. 

pose, SHEL S. (A Manual of the Mollusea.) By 
Samvuen P. Weooowanp, of the Britis: Museum. 

| 53. 6d. In cloth boards, 63. 61.; half morocco, 7s. 6d. 
ae From the French of Monckhoven. 

By W. H. Tuorstawaire. Is. 

beet Popular. By the Rev. R. Mary, 1s. 

MEASURES of all NATIONS ; Weights 

time; with the Principles 

Exchange. By Mr. 


| 

Population Tables. Vol. I. Part 2. stration and 
Poor-Law Divisions; ‘the Divisional Pe arts are pub- 
lished separately, na ne tly— 


1. London—comprising parts of Middlesex, Surrey, and | 
Kent. Price 4d. } 
| ASTR 


2. Comprising parts of Surrey an1 Kent, and the Dis- 7m 
WEIGHTS and 


tricts or Unions chiefly in Sussex, Hants, anl 
Berks. Price 3d. of Coins, and Divisions « 
which determine the Rate of 


| 
| 
3. Comprising part of Middlesex, ant the Districts or | Wootnovse. 1s. 61 





Unions ebiefly in Herts, Bucks, Oxford, North~ | cogwigTRY. By Professor Fowses. 1s. 


Bedford, aud Cambridge 
MINERALOGY. With a Treatise on Mineral Rocks or 


ampton, Huntingdon, 


Price 6d. 





P o ygrezates, By James Dana. Qs. 
4. Comprising the Di-tricts or Unions chiefly in. | pry PRICITY. By Sir W. Snow Hannvs. 1s, 6d 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. Price 6d. GAG NISM, ANIMAL and VOLTAIC ELECTRI- 
cI By Sir W. Harris. Is. 6d. 
Price MAGNE TISM Jy Sir W. Svow Hagurs. 34. 6d. 


Dois2t, Devo, Cornwall, and Somerset. 
31. 
6. Comprisiug the Districts or Unions chiefly in G'ou- 
1, Worcester, and 


METALLURGY of COPPER. By Dr. Lamnorn. 22. 
METALLURGY of SILVER and LEAD. By Dr. Lam- 


BORN. ~ 
By Avex. Warr. Is. 6d. 


§. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly iu Wilts, | 
| 
| ELECTRO-META LLURGY. 

History of. By E. Hicu- 


cester, Hereford, Salop, Staffor 


Warwick. Price 81. 





REID toSCYTHIA. 


19, (Rei-Sey cakk 
to SZOLNOK. 


20, (Sea-Szo) SEAMANSHIP 
21. (T-Zwo) 'T to ZWOLLE. 
GENERAL INDEX. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
29th 








1. TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. 
Thousand, profusely Illustrated, price 7s. td. 
2. FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR. 


Sixth Thousan@, price 7s. 6d. 


8. CRUISE of the BETSEY. Fifth 
Thousand, price 7s. 6d. 
4. OLD RED SANDSTONE. Ninth 


Thousand, price 7s. 6d. 
5. MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMAS- 


TERS. 10th Tiousand, price 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition, 


price 2s. 6d. 

6. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENG- 
LAND and Its PEOPLY’. 6th Thorsan, price 7s. 6d.— 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d, 

7. SCENES and LEGENDS of the 
NORTH of SCOTLAND. 6th Thousand, price 7s. 6d. 

8. SKETCH - BOOK of POPULAR 


GEOLOGY. 4th Thovsand, price 7s. 6d. 


9. ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and CRI- 


TICAL. 2nd Thousand, price 7s. 6d. 

10. TALES and SKETCHES. Second 
Thousand, price 6s. 

11. EDINBURGH and Its NEIGH- 


BOURHOOD, Geological ani Historiesl, including the 
Geology of the Bass Rock. Illustrated, price 6s. 

HEADSHIP of CHRIST, and the 
RIGHTS of theCHRISTLIAN PEOPLE. 2nd Thousand, 
price 7s. 6d. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Complete Edition, in 15 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 
with Tllustrations, Notes, and Index. 
Price £3 3s.; separate Vols., 4s. 6d. each. 


1. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER, 

2. RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE 
POETS. 

38. LAST DAYS of EMANUEL KANT. 
4. THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 


2s 
7. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Lei- HANDBOOK of the TELEGRAPH. 


——— ELEGRAPH, 
By R. Bonn. Is. 





=. Rutland, Lincoln, Notts, and Derby. Price | pxpeRIMENT AL ESSAYS. By C. Tomttson. Is. 
5 ARCHITECIURK :, Orders of. By W. H. Leeps. 1s. 
8. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in | ARCHITEC y Styles of. By T. Bury. 1s. 6d. 
Cheshire and Lancashire. Price 8 ARCHITECTURE, Prine iples of Design in. By E. L. 


GARBETT. 2s. 

ARCHITECTURE, Prin ~~ Beautyin Grecian. By 
the Earl of AnuRDrE: 

BUILDING, the Art of, By Epw aRD Donsow. 1s. 

COTTAGE BUILDING; or, Hints for a tee the 
Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, 

WARMING and VENTILATION. By Cuaates Tom- 


9. Compris'ng the Districts or Unions date in York- 
shire. Price 8 

10. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Dur- 
ham, Northumber'and, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland. Price 61. 





11. Comprising tae Districts or Unions chiefly in Mon- | 


mouthshirz and Wales. Price 6d. DRATNING an SEWAGE of — and BUILD- 


| INGS. By G. D. Dempsey. 2 
ERE rer ON of DWELLING- HOUSES. By Ss. H. 
Brooxs 23. 61, 


ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES, STEAM ENGINE. By Dr. Lanpner, 






1861. Population Tables. Vol. IL Ages, Civil} TUBULAR and OTHER [RON cInDES BRIDGES. 
Condition, Occupations, and Birthplices of the People By G. D. Dempsey. 1s. 
comprising Summary Tables and detailed Abstracts). | CLOCK aud WATCH MAKING anl BELLS. By 
1,056 pp. Price 11s, Epuunp Beckerr Dentson. * cag 
The Divisional Parts are published separately, namely— — 73. P * Daa » 08, Waswative 


STEAM ENGINE, Theory of. By T. Baxer. Is. 
ROAD- MAKING By 8.C Hucuss, H. Law, and Gen. 


. 1s. 
i NEERING SURVEYING. By T. 


1. Lonlon—comprising parts cf Middlesex, Survey, | 
and Kent. 92 pp. Price 1 





L AND and 





2. Comprising parts of Surrey anl Kent, and the 


Districts or Unions chiefly in Sussex, Hants, and Baker. 2s . 
Berks. 176 pp. Price 2s. CLAY L (NDS. and LOAMY SOILS. By Professor Dox- 
‘ te . sar tetricta ALDSON 

3. Comprising part of Middlesex,and the Districts or | po ONOMY of i‘ Ul EL. By T. S. Paweavx. 1s. 


Unions chiefly in Herts, Bucks, Oxford, North- 
ampton, Huutinglon, Bedford, ani Cambridge. 
141 pp. Price 13. 61. 


COMBUSTION of COAL; and the PREVENTION cf 
SMOKE. By CuargLes Wye WILLIAMs. 3s. 
—— TIC. Steppiug Stone to. By A. Arman. Is. 











4. Comptising the Districts or Uusions chiefly ia . a ta 2 
Essex, Suffolk, an! Norfolk. 120 pp. Price ls. 3d. ARIT: TMi TIC. By Prof-ssr Youna. 1s 61; Kay, 
3. 6 
5. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Wilts, | ALGEBR ‘A. By James Happoy. _ on, 1s. 6d. 
Dorset, Devon, Cornwal!, aid Somerset. 153 pp. | BOOK-KEMPING. By J. Hapvoy. 1s 
Price 1s. 81. MATH i t A 7 ICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. 
Icatis 
6. Comprising tha Districts or Unions chiefly in| |, UCLID. By ae ‘wey Law. 2s. 
ee ee ae . “ola Worcester, | GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL. By James Han. 1s. 
and Warwick, 172 pp, Price 1s PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMErRY. By 





Professor HANN. 2+. 
MENSURATION. By TI. Baker. 1s, 
LOGARITHMS. By H. Law. 23s. 6d. 

STATICS and DYNAMICS. By T. Baxur. Is. 
Districts or Unions chiofly in | DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By Mr. Wootmovse. 
Price 1s. 1}d. | INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By fT. Cox. Is. 
: PORIT I IINCrUAT : Swewaw 
9. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in York- COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By J. Brenan. 
shire. 14) pp. Pricels. 6d. 


10. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland. 112 pp. Price 1s. 2d. 


7. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Lei- 
cester, Rutland, Liucolu, Notts,and Derby. 128 pp. 
Price 1s. dd. 


. Comprising the 
Cheshire and Lancashire. 1)3 pp. 








fos) 


1s. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By W.D. Hamintox. 5s. clot 
boards. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Cranks. Is. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Containing above 199,000 
words, or 509,000 more than in any existing work. 
By Hype Crarke. 3s. 61., or 43, 6d. cloth boards, 
RENCH GRAMMAR. By G. L. Srravuss. Ls. 
tENCH DICVLIONARY. By A. Exwes. 23. Gd., or 
33. 6d. cloth boards. 





the Districts or Unions chiefly in 


11. Comprising 
136 pp. Price ls. dd. 


Monmouthshire and Wales. 4. 











i De BAS See, fe. ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES, | ITALIAN GRAMMAR. | By A. Elwes, 1s. 
6. RICHARD BENTLEY, &e. Coe. Population Tables, Vol. ICL. General Re- | [7ALIAN, ENGLISH, and VRENCH TRIGLOT DIc- 
port, 264 pp., feap. folio. Price 2s. Lud. GERMAN GRAMMAR. By G. L. Sraauss. 1s. 


7. PROTESTANTISM, and Other 
Fiseays. 
8. LEADERS in LITERATURE. 
9. THE CASSARS, and Other Writings. 
10. STYLE and RHETORIC. 
11. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EAT- 
ING. 
12. SPECULATIONS, LITERARY and ” 
PHILOSOPHIC. 


and Places separately returned 
Tables. 


Papers, may be had at very low prices of 





GERMAN, ENGLISH, and FRENCH TRIGLOT DIC- 
TS T TIONARY. By N. BE. Hawicron. 33. or 4s. 

ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES,| — TOS\10 

1861. General Index to the Names of Parishes | 4 TREATISE on LOGIC PURE and APPLIED. By 


I d in the Population _H. Eumens. 1s. 6d. 
160 pp., feap. folio, Price 1s. 8d. PR: iC LICAL HIN * for INVESTING MONEY. By 


The above, aud all Descriptions of Parliamentary | oe on oe the LAW of PRIENDLY 
INDUSTRIAL, aul PROVIDENT, BUILDING, 
and LOAN SOCLHNLIES. By N. Watre. Is. 

OUTLINES of MODE RN FARMLNG. By R.S. Burn. 


2 vols. 14s, 


Ir. HANSARD, 32 Abingdon street, West-; 
minster, and 13 Great Queen street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, 


4 TU r 5 3 rISW London. Or separately. 
§ f y . Messrs. EYRE and SPOTLISWOODE, New Pp y 
13. LE TERS, CONVERSA’ TIONS, &e. “Street S uare, Fleet Street, E.C., SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS, 23 
144.AUTOBIOGRAPHICA L| Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster row, E.C. FE ARMING ECONUMY. Se am 
LTC 790—1803, a " CATTLE, SHEEP, an 0 3. 
BIOGRAPHIES i bike Messrs. BLACK, Edinburgh. DAIRY, PIGS, and POULTRY. 2s. : 
a mt, S and GENERAL | spocsrs. THOM and SONS, ieee TOWN ’ SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, WASTE LAND. 
. : Messrs. HODGES and SMITH, } uote. 2s, Gd. 








VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., Amen Corner. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








Aud generally of all booksellers in all parts of the 
Country. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published. 
THE BOOK OF P 
A New Edition, with additional Hymns. 
4s, 6d., morocco, 7s. ¢d., morocco extra, 19s. 6d. 


RAISE, 


The BOOK of PRAISE. From the Best 


English Hymn Writeis. Selectel end arranged by 


Rounvewy Pacmer. 


This forms one of the Golden Treasury Serie’. 





NEW VOLUME on the ACTS of the 
Dr. VAUGHAN, 


APOSTLES by 
This day is published. 
The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS: 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles By C. J. 
Vauenay, D.D., Viear of Donens'er. 
Vol. II. The Church of the Gentiles. Feap. Svo. cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 
Vol. I, The Church of Jeruszl 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. tid 
New Editions pubtished this day. 


LECTURES on the REVELATION of 


yu (lately published). 


St. JOHN. By C. J. Yavanas, D.D., Vicar of 
Doneaster. Second Edition, 2 vols. crown §vo., 
price 15s. 


WORDS from the GOSPELS. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Chureh of Doneaster. By C. 
J. Vaveuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Second 
Edition, feap. 8\0., price 4s. Cd. 





WORKS by the SAME AUTIDOR. 

NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. 
suitable Prayers. Sixth E lition, ls, 61. 

LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. 
Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER. 
Expository Sermons. 
10s. 6d. 

The BOOK and the LIFE, »n1 other Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. Secon] Edi- 
tion, feap. Svo., 43. Gd. 

MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS. 


With 


A Selvetion of 
Seeend Edition, crown 8yo. 


A Selection 
of Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. 
With a view of the Chapel. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the ROMANS. 
Text, with English Notes. 
8vo., red leaves, 5s. 

LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS. A Selection of 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Don- 
easter. Third Edition, feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

WORDS from the GOSPELS. A Second Selection of 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Don- 
easter. Second Edition, feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

The EPISTLES of St. PAUL. For English Readers. 
Part L., containing the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. 8vo., Is. 6d. Each Epistle will be pub- 
lished separately. 


The Greek 
Second Edition, crown 





MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of the “ HEIR of 
REDCLYFFE.” 


The CLEVER WOMAN of the 
FAMILY. By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” ( This week, 


Miss RUSSELL’S HOBBY. A Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 
A Story of Two Families. By Henry Kinostey, 
Author of “ Austin Elliot,” “ Raveushoe,” &c. 3 
vols. post Svo. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND. An 
Essay in Physical Geology, with a Geological Map 
of Scotland and other Illustrations. By A. Gerxre, 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND from 1259-1792. Com- 
piled entirely from Original and Contemporaneous 
Records. By James EF. Turonatp Rocens, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford (Clarendon Press). 


In the press. 


The COAL QUESTION. An Inqui 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and the Pro- 
bable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By W. 
Srantey Jevoys, M.A., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 


LETTERS from EGYPT. By 


18mo. cloth, 


This day is published. 
THE ° 
GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
By J. LANGTON SANFORD and MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
CoNTENTs. 
The STANHOPES. 
|The TALBOTS, 
| The LEVESON-GOWERS. 


| The CECILS. 
The VILLIERS. 
The BARINGS. 


The PERCIES. 
The GREYS of HOWICK. 
The LOWTHERS. 


The VANES or FANES. |} The PAGETS. The PETTY - FITZMAU- 
The STANLEYS of KNOWS- | The MANNERS. RICES, 
LEY. The MONTAGUS. The HERBERTS. 





| The OSBORNES. 
|The FITZROYS. 
The SPENSERS. 


The SOMERSETS. 
The BERKELEYS. 
The SEYMOURS. 


The GROSVENORS. 
The FITZWILLIAMS. 
The CAVENDISHES. 
The BENTINCKS. The GRENVILLES. The LENNOXES. 
The CLINTONS. | The RUSSELLS. The HOWARDS. 

2 vols. demy 8vo., price £1 8s. in extra binding, with richly gilt cover. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








In a few days will be published, in post 8vo. 


A VISIT TO THE CITIES AND CAMPS OF 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
By FITZGERALD ROSS, Captain of Iussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ILLUSTRATED FAMILY TESTAMENT. 
Just ready, beautifully printed on toned paper, with more than 100 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
crown SvVo., 30s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Edited with a Short PRACTICAL COMMENT, Explanatory of Difficulties and for 
the Removal of Doubts. 

By Archdeacon CHURTON and Rev. W. BASIL JONES. 

Illustrated with Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches 

and Photographs made on the Spot by Rev. 8S. C. MALAN and JaAMEs Granam, Esq. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








TRAVELS IN TURKISTAN. 
Now ready, with Map and 12 [lustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


Who in the Disguise of a Dervish Wandered through CENTRAL ASIA, from Teheran 


across the Turkoman Desert, to HERAT, KIITVA, BOKHARA, and SAMARCAND, 
during the year, 1863. 


book is full of interest; M. Vdambéry unites to the | 
ardour and perseverance of an undaunted traveller the | 
sprighiliness of expression ani fucility of style which 
belong to a practised writer."—Churchman. 
“ Arminius Vambéry was wandering for months and | 
months, with only a few rags for his covering, without | 
necessary food, and in constant peril of perishing bya | 
death of cruelty, if not of torture, He did ia fact take 
his life in his hand, and hold it very close in the prospect | 
of a possible impalement.”"—Times, February 14, 1865. 





“M. Vambéry has the true traveller’s ardour. The | 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


“ Like all true dervishes, vagabonds, and story-tellers, 
Dr. Vambéry has the art of attracting and fascinating 
his listeners, and our enjoyment of his free, rambling, 
picturesque narrative is uot in the least enhanced by his 
going through the form of telling us he went to look 
after the participle in jak in its original seats; his story 
is exceedingly entertaining. We do not propose to give 


any outline of the actu«l course pursued; we assume 


| that the book is im everybody's hands.” — Saturday 


Review. 








NEW NOVEL BY MR. 


MISS MACKE 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


NZIE. A Novel. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
A Second Edition, in 2 vols., is now ready at all the Libraries. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








London: EDWARD MOXON 


Now ready, in feap. 4to., price 8s. 


ATLANTA IN CALYDON. 


By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


and CO., Dover Street, W. 











Lady Durr Gorpon. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, | 


Author of “The Competition Wallah.”’ 
The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARK. Edited by W. G. Ciark and W. ALprs 
Wricnut. To be completed in 8 vols. demy 8vo., 
each 10s. 6d. Volume VI. 


WORDS from the POETS. For the 
Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries. 





MacMILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Standard of Truth. 


Price 3s. 6d., bound in cloth. 

The A BC of THOUGHT. Consciousness the 
By the Rey. W. G. DAVIES. 

WILLIAM WESLEY, Paternoster row. 








Victoria. 











Now ready, handsomely printed in two colours, mounted, varnished, and gilt moulding, 
4s. 6d.; or in cloth case, 1s. 6d. 


A MEMORY SHEET of the GREAT EVENTS of 


BRITISH HISTORY, from the Roman Conquest to the Reign of Queen 
Edited by EDWARD FARR. Size 34 in. by 24 in. 


WILLIAM WESLEY, Paternoster row. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


As it is extremely rare to fiud the published prosp ectus 
| of a literary work which has not the fault either of 
| vaunting its own merits or depreciating those of its con- 
Ht] temporaries, we purpose setting forth our plan with as 

little preliminary notice as is compatible with a clear 

} Hi exposition of our intentions. Although the last few years 
} have witnessed the publication of several religious 
periodicals, it appears to the projectors of the WATCH- 
TOWER that there is yet unoccupied ground. Un- 
biassed by national or sectarian prejudice, they desire to 
= to that large body, the clerical and lay members 
of the Church of England. It is now a reproach anda 
byword that a periodical professing the principles of 
our Anglican Church must be so skilfully prepared, must 
avoid certain doctrines and gloss over Otheis, so a3 not 
to render it objectionable to a large class of readers 
whose tenets are certainly widely different from those 
which in our closets we privately, in our churches we 
publicly profess. There should be no necessity for this. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this our country, 
gathered together in large towns, scattered in rural 
parsonages and country homesteads, there must be 
thousands of English Churchmen, brought up in their 
fathers’ faith, and holding to it without variableness or 














Price One Shilling, Monthly. 





NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


On March 29th will be published the First Number of a New Illustrated Monthly Shilling Magazine, to be called 


| THE WATCH-TOW ER. 


shadow of turning, who would support a readable perio- | on toned paper, and will, it is trasted, when bound up in 
dical expressing their own views without courting suc- | its half-yeatly volume, take its place on the family book- 
cess by the s-nallest sacritice of principle. To those. and | shelves, and become a standard work for reference or 


no others, the WATCH-TOWER will appea’. 
pages they will be addressed by lay and elerical members 
of their own Church, their own equals in station and 
education, men with feelings and opinions kindred with 
theirs on all points connected with the great docirine of 
Salvation. In its pages the hard-worked town curate 
will narrate the story of his troubles and triumphs; the 
country vicar, bis day’s work done, wi!l quaintly prose 
over many a topic for reflection; and both clerical and 
lay authors of high repute will chronicle their opinions 
on the great religious questions of the day. 

Although, considering the quautity and quality of the 
matter, and the number cf illustrations provided, the 
WATCH-TOWER will be a cheap periodical, yet its 
projectors do not propose to issue it at a lower price 
than One Shilling. They do not appeal to auy class 
which canuot afford that amount of monthly expendi- 
ture, and by this’ they will be saved from that use of 
puerile language and childish imagery which has hither- 
to appeared to be a necessity in addressing the poorer 
classes on religious sutjects. The WATCH-TOWELR is 





| than ter rifyi 


In its | amusement. 


The word “amusement” is advisedly used. The 
WATCH-LOWER, although its chief aim will be the 
inculcation and the exposition of religion, will be no 
grim visitor, but will strive to gain its professed ends by 
invitation rather than remonstrance, by soothiug rather 
g. A portion of its pages will contain a 
secular elemeut; in them travellers will relate their ad- 
ventures and experience; men of szience will point to 
the finger of P.ovidence, wo-king in its beneficent but 
so frequently to us inscrutable ways, and the poet shall 
attne his harp to the glory of the Creator. 


With thes intentions, to which they will scrupulously 
adhere, and with these hopes, which they earnes:ly trust 






| will be realized, the projectors of the WATCH-TOWER 


confidently ap eal to the support of the educated 
Churehmeo and Churchwomen of Eng'aid. Perform- 
ance being better than any promise, they will say no 


| more, save that their first number will be issued on the 


29th of March, when the public will be able to judge 


intended for the educated ; it will be handsome’y priated | how far their professious have been carried out. 





No. 1 on March 29th. 


THE WATCH-TOWER. Published Monthly. 
OFFICE: 





158 FLEET STREET, 


Price One Shilling. 


London. 








NEW WORE BY EDMUND 
| In 1 vol. 


| PAGES in WAITING. 














YATES. 


Picorr. 


By Author 


(This day. 


| NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


|GRACE CLIFFORD. By H. Bouverie 


NEW WORE ON SHAKSPERE. 


( This day. 


of “ Broken t» Harness,” &c. | . : 
| In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Original Po:trait, engraved on steel by H. Adlard, after the 
NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.COL. H R. ADDISON. Colossal Tercentenary Bust by Caarles Bacon, price 24s. , 


BEHIND the CURTAIN. SHAKSPERE: His Inner Life, as 





{ Ready. 


‘In the highest degree interesting.” —Observer. 





LASCELLE 
In 2 vols. 


The SECOND EMPIRE. 


of “Historic Byways,” ‘‘ Caroline Matilda,” &c. 


In 8 vols. 


LEFT to the WORLD. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


PAID in FULL. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE BY SIR C. F. 
S WRAXALL, BART. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST LENORE,” tc. 


| NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 


ih} ‘The book is interesting from the first page to the last."—Morning Post, Jan. 26. 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO., Publishers, 122 Fleet Street, London. 


By Author 


(Next week. 


(Jmmediately. line Matilda,” &c. 


[This day. 





[ Ready. 





PUT to the TEST. A Novel. 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


BUTLER BURKE at ETON. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 


‘*Mr. Heraud has not only expressed original views, but embodied much that has 
been said by previous critics. 
with respect to its subject."—Athenxum, Feb. 25, 1865. 


His book is to some extent a consolidation of opinion 


Tn 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 
( Ready. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


MERCEDES. By Author of ‘ Caro- 


C This day. 





NEW WORE BY AUTHOR OF “ETON SCHOOL-DAYS,” é&c. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


When the course of action is plain few words are best. 
We may therefore state, without exaggeration, that we 
think there isa place still vacant in Periodical Litera- 
ture. To fill this it is proposed to publish a Magazine 
which shall be honest and serious without being dog- 
matic; which shall elevate while it entertains, and do 
Christian work without a vestige of un-Christian cant or 
assumption. 

The tendency of the age is towards enduring Faith, 

atient Inquiry, and practical Christianity; and it shall 

the —— of the Conductor and Proprietor of THE 
DAY OF REST to develope this more and more. The 





Magazine seeks to be an exponent of those principles 





which all good men, whatever their shade of opinion, 
have in common. It will build up, not pull down ; unite, 
not divide. All true thoughts may meet in its pages. 
Why, in aid of Truth, may not Fancy, Humour, Wit, and 
Imagination take their part? Many persons who now 
shun a sermon may be reached by a verse. Can we do 
better service than by attempting to spread peace, good- 
will, cheerfulness, tenderness of heart, and love of truth 
among mankind ? In the endeavour to do this the con- 
tents of the Magazive shall be varied :—FicTion, as in a 
parable, will attract as well as teach; Poerry, the sweet 
beauties of the world; Scrence, the deep and hidden 
wisdom ; History, God's patience and kindness ; Puttvo- 
sopnHy, His indirect teachings; and Sacrep Writ, His 
direct lessons to His creatures. 





Price One Penny, Weekly. 








Order THE DAY OF REST, a New Weekly Magazine. 


NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE DAY OF REST. 


Price One Penny.—No. 1 on Saturday, March 25th. 


In brief, to use Dr. Arnold's wise phrase, the Conductor 
will aim not so much at forcing religion upon people, as 
at terching common things religiously. Of no party,. 
neither arguing for St. Paul nor wrangling for Apollos, 
the new Magazine will work for both. A wide charity 
often proves the best theology. Praed was wiser than he 
imagiued when he wrote,— 

“T think 
That there are fifty roads to town, 
And rather more to Heaven.” 


THE DAY OF REST will consist of 24 large royal 
8vo. pages, set in double columns, and will be published 
every Saturday, price One Penny. No. I. on March 25. 


No. 1, on March 25th. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Fleet Street. 
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